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LORAMIE AND PICKAWILLANY. 


[The following articles concerning the stations, forts and early set- 
tlements known respectively as Pickawillany and Loramie were obtained 
by the Editor of the Quarterly from the Rev. William Bigot, now a 
resident of Dayton. These articles contain much first-hand information 
relating to the location of the historic points in question. The sketch 
of Father Bigot — pronounced Bego —is by the Editor. For further dis- 
cussion on this subject, see article on Ferts Loramie and Pickawillany 
by Prof. R. W. McFarland, in Vol. VIII, p. 479 Ohio State Archaeological 
and Historical Annuals— E. O. R.] 


Among the earliest white settlements in Ohio of which we 
have definite record are those known respectively as Pickawillany 
and Loramie. The origins of these places and their proper dis- 
tinctive locations are much confused by tradition and the histor- 
ical accounts. Mr. Henry Howe was one of the first to attempt 
to give accurate statement concerning these memorable stations, 
in his first edition of Ohio Historical Collections, published in 
1846. He relied mainly upon tradition, which is more likely to 
be faulty than otherwise. In his second edition (1893) he some- 
what revised his former recital. With the purpose of securing, 
as far as possible, correct data concerning the points in question 
the Editor of The Ohio State Archeological and Historical. 
Quarterly not only visited the respective sites of Pickawillany 
and Loramie station, but availed himself of interviews and 
correspondence with the Reverend William Bigot, a Catholic 
priest, who for thirty years resided at Loramie, now Berlin, and 
made a thorough study of the origin and history of both Picka- 
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willany and Loramie. Father Bigot deserves more than a pass- 
ing word. His career is quite unique and worthy of record, for 
he is a man of remarkable ex- 
perience, scholarly attain- 
ments and _ distinguished 
achievements. He was born 
December 4, 1838, near Al- 
kirch, Upper Alsace, which at 
the time of his birth was a 
French possession, later and 
now a German province. By 
parental decree he was des- 
tined for the priesthood. He 











was fitted for his calling by a 

period of industrious study 

extending through some thir- 

teen years, portions of which 

were spent respectively in a 

Swiss Gymnase; in the col- 
Rev. Witt1Am Bicor. lege of the Congregation of 

the Holy Ghost in Bretagne, 
Western France; and the Catholic College of Paris. He became 
proficient not only in the classics and leading modern: lan- 
guages, French, German, Celtic and English, but also ac- 
quired profound scholarship in Philosophy, Theology, History, 
and the Liturgy of his church. He was ordained a priest in 
1864 and sent to the Archdiocese of Cologne, Germany, where 
he was made Director of the Institute for Aged and In- 
valid priests at Kaiserwerth (Czsaris Insula) near Dusseldorf. 
When the Franco-Prussian war arose Father Bigot was sent as 
Military Chaplain to Stuttgart, Ludwigsburg, and other points, 
having the religious care of over 15,000 French captive soldiers 
and nearly a thousand wounded and sick. After eight months 
of severe service among the French prisoners he was made Su- 
perior of the Old Monastery at Marienthal in the Archdiocese of 
Cologne. The Franco-Prussian war over, Father Bigot was 
designated by both the. French Minister of War and the German 
Minister of War to be chief commissioner of a bureau for the 
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collecting and tabulating officially the death records of all the 
French soldiers who died as prisoners of war in Germany. It 
was a great undertaking. Thousands of circulars of inquiry 
were sent to all the fortresses and localities, some 260 in number, 
where the 400,000 of the French soldiers had been quartered, were 
in action or confined in prison. More than eighteen thousand of 
these mortuary records were secured. This work was followed, 
under his direction, by the erection of monuments in all the ceme- 
teries where the fallen French soldiers found their final resting 
places. For his faithful execution of this great commission the 
French government bestowed upon Father Bigot the Cross of 
Chivalry, the badge of the Legion of Honor. By the order of 
the Culturkamp Law, the Monastery of Marienthal, where he 
had taken refuge, was suppressed June, 1873. The members of 
the monastic community were expelled and driven homeless into 
the world. Father Bigot chose the United States for the home of 
his remaining life. . Hither he came in January, 1874. He 
offered his services to Archbishop Purcell, then a resident in 
Cincinnati. The Archbishop gave him warm welcome and as- 
signed him the parish of St. Michael in Loramie, Shelby county, 
Ohio. Loramie was then a small berg, the settlers of which were 
almost exclvsively immigrants from Germany. It was indeed a 
typical village of the Fatherland, transplanted to the banks of the 
little Loramie Creek. Here for thirty years the good Father was 
the Parish Priest, beloved and respected not only by his own 
people, but by all with whom he came in contact. Under his un- 
tiring efforts, the little modest church edifice was replaced by a 
magnificent church costing $60,000, with a beautiful priest resi- 
dence costing $10,000. It isa worthy and enduring monument to 
the zealous work of the Father. In 1890 Rev. Bigot made an 
extended journey to Europe, visiting his former friends and rel- 
atives in France and Germany. He was given audience by the 
Pope at Rome and celebrated Christmas in Bethlehem. He has 
written a history of the Parish of Loramie (now Berlin) which 
is now in process of publication. His devotion to historical re- 
search led him to acquire all information possible concerning the 
old Loramie Fort and Station and its relation to Pickawillany. 
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Concerning these most historic of Ohio sites, Father Bigot 
furnished the editor of this Quarterly with the following memo- 
randa: 








PICKAWILLANY ON THE MIAMI. 





The history ‘of Pickawillany is comparatively well known. 
After the destruction of the stockade and the big Indian village 
(1752) this post was never rebuilt. All authors agree on this 
except Knapp (History of Maumee Valley) who says: “The 
commandant of Vincennes, Ind., tried to establish some business 
place at Pickawillany, but the place did not possess enterprise or 
spirit.” 
























PIERRE LORAMIE, 


Various vocations are given to Pierre Loramie and various 
places named whence he came. 1. Howe and Sutton called 
him: “The first white man in Ohio and French-Canadian 
trader.” 2. Colonel Johnston—‘“The French Father.” 3. Ed- 
itor C. W. Williamson (History of Auglaize County) called him 
“The French Jesuit and trader.” 4. Professor H. Wildermuth 








describes him as a “Jesuit priest and missionary.” 5. Editor J. 
O. Amos (Shelby County Democrat), Sidney, gives to Loramie 
the designation of “French Jesuit priest.” 6. Various other 


writers in Shelby county give him the latter title. 

In the first edition of his Historical Collections (1846) 
Henry Howe says: “The first white man, a French-Canadian 
trader, came to the Indians in Northern Ohio (Shelby county) 
in 1769, where he established a store and station which was 
destroyed in 1782.” When Howe called Loramie a Canadian 
trader he accorded to him the fact that he came from Canada 
(Quebec) by way of Vincennes to his place at Pickawillany 
stream. In his first edition Howe located Loramie’s store and 
station at Pickawillany on the Miami. But Loramie was not the 
first white man at Pickawillany, because other white men were 
there prior to his time. White men were there in 1749. In his 
second edition (1893) Howe was better instructed and located 
Loramie’s store on Pickawillany stream, 17 miles north of the 
Pickawillany village, at the same place, where 13 years later, 
General Anthony Wayne built the Fort Loramie. Howe says:. 
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“The fort was erected at the same place as was the store and 
station.” 

Knapp located Loramie’s store at. Pickawillany village 
(Miami) and the Fort Loramie at the right place, 17 miles north 
on the Pickawillany stream. Knapp, like many others, con- 
founded Pickawillany village with Pickawillany stream. 

Colonel Johnston says: “The French Father Loramie pos- 
sessed entire control over the Indians, and was in this respect 








D. A. R. Monument erected on the Site of the Last Battle of the French 
and Indian War, fought 1763 near Old Fort Pickawillany. 


fully equal, if not superior, to any of his countrymen. The 
reason why he possessed the control over the Indians in a higher 
degree than his countrymen was because he possessed a higher 
character and not because he was a priest and Jesuit.” 

Professor Williamson, in his History of Northern Ohio and 
Auglaize County, and in also his address to the Pioneers of Shel- 
by County at Sidney (1896), says: “Loramie was a Jesuit and 
trader.” To me personally, Williamson said: “As a boy, my 
grandfather living in Auglaize county, told me many times it 
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was generally known that Loramie was a Jesuit and priest.” 
The grandfather of Williamson could easily have received this 
information from people living at the time when Loramie’s store 
and Fort Loramie were still flourishing. 

Henry Wildermuth, an able young editor who died of con- 
sumption about 1887, wrote some articles in German concerning 
the life of Loramie as a priest and missionary. He says: “After 
the Braddock war for the purpose of saving and restoring the 
Catholic missions among the colonists and the Indians in Illinois 
and Ohio, the Archbishop Oliver Berand of Quebec, sent three 
missionaries to his Vicar General Gibault at Vincennes. One of 
these priests was Pierre Loramie, who was sent back to the 
Northern Ohio, by way of the Wabash, the. Miami and the west 
branch of Pickawillany, 17 miles north, where he established his 
store and station.” Wildermuth furthermore says he gathered 
all his knowledge ‘rom good English authority and authors. ‘The 
statement of Wildermuth is in accordance with the Church His- 
tory of J. G. Shea. Jn this history it.is said: “In the year 
1769, Vicar General Gibault of Vincennes and Father Meurin, 
S. J., of Kaskaskia on the Mississippi, asked the Archbishop of 
Quebec to send some priests for the purpose of safeguarding the 
privileges accorded to the Catholics and Indians by the treaty of 
peace after the Braddock (French and Indian) war at Paris in 
1763. The archbishop sent the above mentioned priests, and 
Loramie was sent to the Wyandottes and the Shawnees in North- 
ern Ohio. Neither the archbishop nor V. G. Gibault nor T. 
Meurin could have had any idea that all the Jesuit missions 
would be destroyed and annihilated by the suppression of the 
Jesuit order by the Pope Clement XIV, in 1773. From that 
date, therefore, Loramie could not publicly exercise any function 
as priest or Jesuit. But it is concluded, in my opinion, that 
Loramie was a Jesuit priest and a trader and that he came from 
Quebec by way of Vincennes to this place (Loramie).” Editor 
J. O. Amos in his article on the Centennial of the Village of 
Loramie gives many proofs which corroborate the above men- 
tioned opinions. . : 
James Furrow, one of the oldest pioneers of Shelby county, 
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died at the site of Fort Loramie in 1866. He was the first owner 
of land after the evacuation of the fort in 1812. Furrow was liv- 
ing at the time when Loramie’s store was burned in 1762. He 
told to many people, that in the night, when the store was plun- 
dered and burned, a high American officer was killed and buried 


not far from the ruins of the store. 





Solid silver cross (9x6 inches) 
found among roots of a falling tree 
where Loramie’s Store and Station 
were located (1769-1782) and Fort 
Loramie (1794-1812). Supposed to 
have been lost at time of aftack on 
the post by George Rogers Clark in 
his expedition of 1782. 


After the evacuation of the 
fort by the military post, 
Furrow purchased there 
many acres of land for farm- 
ing purposes. The main 
building of the fort was torn 
down and in some of the 
minor buildings Furrow es- 
tablished a country store and 
trading post. After Furrow 
died, the trading post was 
transferred to the increasing 
town of Berlin, on the canal, 
and some time after this post 
was Officially approved as 
Loramie’s Postoffice. 

In his last will, Furrow 
stated he wished to be buried 
at the side of the American 
officer on his farm. The fact 
is, that Furrow, his wife and 
son are buried there. This 
graveyard is located to-day 
on Arkenburg’s farm, and is 
surrounded by a stone wall. 
The graves of Furrow’s 
family are designated by lit- 
tle stones, but not the grave 


of the American officer. Furrow owned the farm from 1812 


to 1846. 


Jonathan Schell, an old pioneer of Loramie, died at Berlin in 


1867, an octogenarian. 





He was a young man in 1810-1820, and 
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he told many young people at Loramie that he saw the fort 
standing and many times (he said), “we were there playing and 
dancing.” 

Messrs. Short and Harper, very old people, when I came to 
Loramie (1874) like Bernhard Pille, Sr. (94 years old), told me 
that Loramie’s store was at the same place as Fort Loramie, and 
they heard from other old people that Pierre Loramie was a 
missionary priest. 

I have in my possession the silver cross, nine by six inches, 
found in 1873, at the site of Loramie’s store, and some silver 
coins and fire stones and other evidences of the existence of the 
store and fort. 

By order of the government, General George Rogers Clark, 
left Cincinnati in the fall of 1782, to punish the Indians 
in the northern part of Ohio, especially the Wyandottes and 
Shawnees at Loramie’s store. On his way Clark destroyed many 
big Indian villages and their crops. When he reached Lower 
Piqua at the Great Miami, he met a peaceful people and no dam- 
age was done them. From there he reached Upper Piqua, about 
a mile north from Lower Piqua. At Upper Piqua, Clark de- 
stroyed the terrible Indian fort. This place was widely known as 
an old Indian fort. Some monuments may be seen there and 
some relics were found there. Clark did not reach Old Picka- 
willany, about nine miles northeast from Piqua. _ 

From Upper Piqua Clark with his army was going north 
through the forest, to the place now called Houston or Jefferson. 
From there he had to go six miles further north to Loramie’s 
store. He reached this important place in October, 1782. He 
took the store by surprise, plundering and burning the property. 

Some old people have told me the surprise was accomplished 
by use of whisky. One or two days before the surprise, Clark 
sent spies with some kegs of whisky to the Indian village near the 
store, with the assertion that the Indians might rest in quiet, as 
Clark would not be ready for an attack at that time. In the com- 
ing night the Indians became drunken and the surprise was ac- 
complished. 

Pierre Loramie escaped that night from the hands of his 
enemy and took refuge with the Shawnees at Wapacanatre 
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Some time after the destruction of the store, Loramie made ar- 
rangements with Col. Johnston, agent for the Indians, by which 
he was permitted to emigrate with several hundred Shawnees to 
the country west of the Mississippi. The country is known today 
as Wyandotte and Shawnee Reservation. After this first emigra- 
tion nearly all the Indians in the Loramie locality later followed 
their dear French father Loramie to the western country. Some 
years after this Loramie died in the west among his Indians. 

General Harmar left Cincinnati in October, 1792. On the 
10th day of October, he reached the ruins of Loramie’s store, 
passed over it and was defeated at all points. 

In 1794, General Anthony Wayne and General Scott came 
with an army from Greenville to the Wabash, where they defeated 
the Indians and built Fort Recovery. From here he continued 
north to the big Indian village (Maumee) captured them and 
built a fort with his own name, Fort Wayne. From Fort Wayne 
he came to Defiance, St. Mary’s and Loramie’s store. He admired 
the mighty ruins and ordered the rebuilding of Fort Loramie. 
The people in their enthusiasm called from: this hour the old 
Pickawillany stream, Loramie’s creek ; then came Loramie’s Res- 
ervoir; Loramie’s Postoffice; Loramie’s village and Loramie’s 
township; all Loramie’s. The place of Loramie’s store was held 
by Wayne as an important strategic point in the war for a pro- 
visioning post for the army. 

The Fort Loramie built by Wayne in 1794, was occupied as 
a military post till 1812, when the fort was evacuated and by 
James Furrow converted into a trading post on the line between 
Dayton and Piqua, St. Mary’s and Fort Wayne. 


THE VILLAGE OF LORAMIE. 


[This article is by J. O. Amos and appeared in the Shelby County 
Democrat October 12, 1894, in which year Loramie celebrated its centen- 
nial anniversary. — Eprtor.] 

There lurks around the early history of Loramies some of the 
most interesting portions of the early history of Ohio. Located 
away from the rivers, the great highway of travel by early traders 
and adventurers of this country, much of. its early history and tra- 
ditions can only be gathered together from fragments. The 
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writer of this article has from time to time given the early history 
of the place his study, and in what we have gathered together 
we have been greatly aided by a lecture delivered recently at Lo- 
ramies by Father William Bigot and the address of Prof. W. C. 
Williamson before the Shelby County Pioneer Association. 

In 1749 a company of about twenty English traders estab- 
lished themselves at Pickawillany for the purpose of forming 
friendly relations with the Twigtwee Indians and trading in the 
northwest. This was done the year after Governor Hamilton had 
formed an alliance and made a treaty with the Twigtwees. In view 
of the fact that the Indian population in the Miami and Maumee 
valley were very numerous, this trading station became prosper- 
ous and a large population of Indians was drawn around it. The 
French and English were trying to control the Ohio valley and 
each looked upon the advance of the other in the valley with a 
very jealous eye. In 1752 an expedition of French and Indians 
was sent to drive off the English traders and bring the Indians 
around the station over to the French. A battle was fought re- 
sulting in killing and capturing the English and destroying the 
station. In 1750 Christopher Gist, an agent of the Ohio Land 
Company, of which Washington was the head, traveled through 
the Ohio Valley and visited the Pickawillany station. No suc- 
cessful efforts were made to revive this settlement until after 
Wayne’s victory on the Maumee in 1794, although numerous ex- 
peditions were sent against the Indians. 


Just where the station of Pickawillany was is a matter of 
doubt. Sutton’s history fixes the place on the Miami river at the 
entrance of the Loramies creek in Shelby county. He is in erro 
about the county. The mouth of the Loramie is in Miami county. 
Father Bigot in his lecture says it might have been at Locking- 
ton, that when the country was covered with forests, and waters 
of the streams were at a higher stage and the boats and canoes 
used for travel could have come up to a point near Lockington. 
Howe in his late history of Ohio, printed in 1893, says, “it was at 
Johnston’s prairie, one mile south of the mouth of the Loramie.” 
In his history published in 1846, Howe says: “The forks of Lo- 
ramie creek, in this (Shelby) county, sixteen miles northwest of 
Sidney, is a place of historic interest. It was the first point of 
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English settlement in Ohio. As early as 1752, there was a trad- 
ing house at this place called by the English, Pickawillany, which 
was attacked by the French and Indians that year; but little is 
known however of its history” Howe in his new history makes 
no explanation why he named a different location in his late his- 
tory than is given in his first history. ; 
Again in his history of 1846, Howe says: “In 1749 it ap- 
pears that the English built a trading house upon the Great Miami 
at a spot since called Loramie’s store. * * * The fort or 
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-Village of Loramie (Berlin) as it now appears. 


trading house was called by the English Pickawillany.” In some 
of the old journals and reports, Pickawillany is referred to as 
on the west branch of the Miami river at the point where Fort 
Loramies was afterwards built. All agree where Loramie’s 
store was located. In the library of Hon. F. Bourguin, of Cam- 
den, New Jersey, is an old French atlas, a copy of which we have 
examined. The title of it is, “Atlas published at Paris, France, 
Par C. Rouge, Ing’r, Georgraphe da Roe, rue des Grands Au- 
gustine, 1777, and corrected by Brig. Gen’l. of the King’s army 
in 1776.” This map has upon it portages, lines of travel made 
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by traders, dates of settlements, times forts were erected, etc. 
There are two routes marked upon it. One, “Route de march- 
ands,” or route of traders running east and west, through the In- 
dian towns of “Hockhocken, Delaware, Villa Margaret and Pick- 
awillanees,” and on westward. The other a south easterly course, 
through the last named point to the mouth of the Scioto river, 
called the “Bampal Route des Marchands,” or principal route of 
of the traders. “Pickawillanees, L. Ohio” is marked “Fort Eng- 
lois established in 1753.” The portage is marked from this latter 
point to the St. Mary’s river. A comparison of these lines mark- 
ing of lines of degrees of latitudes and longitudes on this map 
with maps of the present day would fix this “Englois” Fort at or 
near the present location of Loramies. There is an old book 
called “A Journey From Niagara to Pickawillany” which refers 
to this place as the same point as Loramie’s store. 

After the destruction of Pickawillany station, the Indians 
still remained in possession of the country. It was their best 
hunting ground and they were loth to give it up. The French 
Catholic priests, who were the pioneers of the French settlers in 
Canada and all the northwest were very successful in retaining the 
friendship of the Indians by personal kindness to them and giv- 
ing to them such things as they needed. In 1769, Bishop Ryan, 
of Quebec, authorized his Vicar General, whose name was Father 
Gibault, and who was established at Kaskaskia to send priests to 
the Indians on the Miami river. He went to Vincennes, another 
important French post to do so. On his arrival there he found 
that Peter Loramie, a Jesuit priest, and some others had already 
gone to convert the Indians on the Miami. They went by way 
of the Wabash, Ohio river and up the Miami and established 
their headquarters at what was called, Loramie’s store. St. 
Mary’s was made another missionary and trading point shortly 
afterwards. 

Father Bigot says that Loramie and those who first came 
with him, brought with them at first only such articles as would 
enable them to gain the love and friendship of the Indians, and 
that the traders came afterwards and reaped the benefit of the in- 
fluence exercised by Loramie upon the Indians It is his opinion 
that Loramie had a chapel in connection with the store. This is 
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no doubt correct as Loramie exercised great influence over the 
Indians. 

During the time that the French held Canada and England 
the colonies, there was great rivalry between the colonies of 
the two countries as to which should gain control of the 
Ohio valley. The Indians were jealous of both, but ,were 
controlled most by the influences that were most kindly to them. 
The Jesuit priests, who were zealous ,for their conversion, 
usually exercised the greatest influence upon them, hence the 
Indians were generally the allies of the French. After Canada 
passed to the control of England, this feeling still existed in the 
northwest and when the Revolution broke out the English took 
advantage of it and encouraged the Indians in their hostility to 
the colonies. They managed to keep up this hostility until after 
the Greenville treaty in 1795. Under these circumstances the 
large Indian population in this part of Ohio was very hostile 
to the advance of the American civilization in the Ohio vallev 
and they had the encouragement of Loramie and the French 
traders who resided among them. . 

In 1780, on account of the Indian depredations in Kentucky, 
General George Rogers Clark marched an army into the Ohio 
country and fought a battle with the Indians in Clarke county, 
destroyed their towns and corn crops. In 1782 Clark organized 
an army in Kentucky of 1,500 men and marched into this coun- 
try again. A battle was fought with the Indians in the vicinity 
of Loramies and the Indians were defeated and dispersed. Lor- 
amie’s store and the mission he is supposed to have organized 
was broken up. Clark in his journal says “Loramie’s store at 
old Pickawillany stream was déstroyed. The property destroyed 
was of great amount and the provisions surpassed all idea we 
had of Indian stores.” He describes the store as being at the 
south end of the portage between the head waters of the Miami- 
of-the-lakes (now the Maumee), and the Miami of the river, or 
Great Miami. The headwaters of the Miami-of-the-Lakes is the 
St. Mary’s river, and the headwaters of the Great Miami, as 
involved in the portage, alludes to the “west branch of the Big 
Miami river,” or Loramie creek. The Greenville treaty de- 
scribing the line between the territories ceded by the Indians and 
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what they reserved has this clause, “thence westerly to a fork 
of that branch of the Great Miami river running into the Ohio 
at or near which fork stood Loramie’s store and where com- 
mences the portage of the Miami of the Ohio and the St, Mary’s 
river.” This treaty was made one year after Wayne had rebuilt 
Fort Loramie, and he evidently knew when he described the 
portage as commencing at Loramie’s store, that supplies had 
been brought there by boats for his army. 

When these facts are all taken together, they lead to an 
uncertainty as to just where Pickawillany was located. Its ex- 
act location is clouded with uncertainty. It would seem that first 
the French in 1752 and the Americans in 1782 were determined 
to destroy every evidence of what was there before. The bi:lk 
of the evidence, as we have been able to collect it in scraps from 
different sources, would seem to point out the fact that Picka- 
willany and Loramie’s store were located about the same place. 
Howe says the destruction of Pickawillany must be considered 
the real beginning of the French war, that resulted in Canada 
being ceded to Great Britain. This station was a wooden fort 
and at times contained as many as fifty traders. Most of them 
were absent when it was destroyed. It is very evident that Lor- 
amie and those who were with him did not remain where they 
were for thirteen years without building a fort of some kind to 
prevent surprises. Clark does not mention the fort, but it is fair 
to presume there was one that was destroyed by him. 

Howe says that Loramie with a colony of Shawnees emi- 
grated to the Spanish territories west of the Mississippi and 
settled at a spot assigned them at the junction of the Kansas 
and Missouri rivers where the remaining part of the nation at 
different times joined them. General Clark was a man of great 
ability and conducted s:veral expeditions against the Indians. 
He was also chosen as commissioner to make treaties with the 
Indians, and was several times a member of the Kentucky Leg- 
islature. The place was considered of sufficient importance as 
early as 1749 for the Governor of Canada to send as distin- 
guished an officer as Celoron de Bienville to visit it on his way 
burying plates announcing the possession of the country by the 
King of France. 
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No further effort was made to establish a post here again 
until 1790, when it was occupied by General Harmar. He here 
first saw Indians in his march northward and captured three of 
them. He made no effort to rebuild the fort. There is no evi- 
dence that St. Clair visited the place with his army in 1791. In 
1794, General Wayne built Fort Loramie. That it was built of 
timber is evident from the fact that there is no indications of 
earth works, the outline of which could still be seen had it been 
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Residence of F. C. Arkenberg on site of Old Fort Loramie — The large 
stone in foreground marks one of the corners of “Loramie’s Store.” 


an earth work fort instead of being built of logs. Forts built 
of logs were sufficient protection against such arms as the In- 
dians had. 

Fort Loramie stood on the bank of the creek, one-half mile 
north of the present town and about where the Arkenberg house 
and farm buildings stand. This is also supposed to be the site 
of the Loramie store. There are two reasons why this place 
should be selected by the Indians as a headquarters, the mission- 
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aries and army officers. First,‘the large springs of excellent 
water in the vicinity—a matter of great importance, as the water 
in the streams and ponds in the unbroken forest was very bad. 
Second, it was near the fork of the creek and the highest point 
to which small boats were pushed during high water. A man 
who would attempt running boats up the Loramie, or even the 
Miami river now, would be considered crazy, but when the forest 
was unbroken both streams were used for canoes and light boats 
for shipping furs out and bringing in articles to trade with the 
Indians and supplies for the army. 

Fort Loramie became a prominent point in the Greenville 
treaty line. That line extended in a southwesterly direction from 
Fort Laurens on the upper Muskingum to Fort Loramie 
where it changed to a northwesterly direction to Fort Re- 
covery. All south of it was credited to the United States by 
the Greenville treaty. A land section, six miles square at the 
fort and north of the line became a government reservation, 
The fort remained in command of Captain Butler for some time 
after the Greenville treaty. History says his family remained 
with him while in command at the fort, and one of his children 
died while at the post. The grave was marked, but during the 
war of 1812 the fence around it was destroyed. The fort was a 
military post in the war of 1812, but was only used as a way 
station when sending forward supplies to the army at Detroit. 
About the only importance attached to it after 1795, was that it 
was one of the line of posts from Cincinnati to Fort Wayne, 
along which government trains and traders made their way until 
the country became sufficiently settled to furnish accommoda- 
tion to these civil or military trains. After 1815 it ceased to 
have any importance as a military post and was used only as a 
hostelry or tavern. The land passed into the hands of a private 
owner for farming purposes. James E. Furrow is believed to 
have been the first purchaser of the land where the fort stood, 
and the first permanent resident of the place. 

It is not known who were the first settlers at Loramies for 
farming purposes. Those of the earlier date being either trad- 
ers, hunters or soldiers. Among the first to take up land for 
farming purposes were James E. Furrow, who settled at Fort 
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Loramie, Joseph, Christian and Nathan Mendenhall, and Wil- 
liam Prillman. James Pilliod came after these early settlers and 
took up a farm west of Loramies. Isaac Edwards came in the 
year 1833 and was the first school teacher in the bounds of what 
was afterward made into McLean township. This was several 
years after the first settlers came to the township. The first 
school house stood not far distant from where the boat yard is 
now located north of Loramies. From John Edwards and Mike 
Schiltz we gleaned the following facts about the early settle- 
ment of the town. The original proprietor of Loramies was 
William Prillman. It was laid out west of the canal and was a 

















Relics found on site of Loramie’s Store and Fort. 


part of Prillman’s farm. His brother, Christian Prillman, 
owned the land on the east side and both their farms were north 
of the Greenville treaty line. The town plat was surveyed by 
Hon. Jonathan Counts. The land south of the street passing the 
Tecklenburg hotel was at that date government lands. The canal 
was staked off, when the town was laid out, but no work had 
been done on it. The postoffice was kept by James E, Furrow at 
the old Fort near where the Arkenberg homestead now stands. 
Mr. Furrow kept a small store and a little general store was 
kept by J. M. Pilliod west of Loramies. 

The original road cut through the country was made by the 
army when the campaigns were made against the Indians. These 
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roads were corduroyed in the worst places by laying logs and 
poles over them As soon as settlements began at Piqua, Min- 
ster, New Bremen and St. Mary’s, these towns were supplied with 
groceries, clothing and other necessaries by wagoners, who made 
regular trips through from Dayton to Ft. Wayne. That they 
might assist each other through the swamps the teamsters went 
in parties of half a dozen or more at a time. When night came 
on these teamsters stopped with the settlers along the road or 
camped out. Almost every resident along the road from Piqua 
to Ft. Wayne was known as a tavern keeper. Returning from 
the north they carried south furs and other things purchased from 
the Indians and such produce as the farmers sent to market. As 
population increased these wagon trains became more numerous 
and afforded better facilities of reaching the markets with grain, 
pork and hoop poles, which were the principal articles the farm- 
ers had to sell. Taxes were low but had it not been for the hoop 
poles that were sent to market in these wagon trains many a set- 
tler would not have been able to pay his taxes. 

The first farmers in the vicinity of Loramies were of En- 
glish descent. The first German who settled in this vicinity wac 
named Whitebread. He located near where the reservoir bulk- 
head now is and was called “The Dutchman” by his neighbors. 
When the town was laid out the lots were sold at auction and 
sold readily. J. M. Pilliod was the largest purchaser and at one 
time he was the largest land holder in the neighborhood, owning 
about four hundred acres. Joseph Mendenhall, who was after- 
wards a county commissioner, kept a tavern in a log house where 
John Gaier’s new bakery now stands. The old log house was 
torn down to make room for Gaier’s house about two years ago. 
The first frame house was built as an addition to this tavern by 
Joseph Mendenhall. Dr. Clark Ayres was the first resident phy- 
sician and built the first brick house, a small one story residence, 
on the ground where Stephen Kirner’s house now (1894) stands. 
The nearest mills were Sidney, Piqua and St. Mary’s, The town 
was called Berlin and the name was given to it by J. M. Pilliod 
and Charles Schiltz, who had come from New Berlin in Stark 
county. It was named for their former home. The first build- 
ing erected after the town was layed out was put up by Ishmael 
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Lattimore and stood south east of the old warehouse. Bernhard 
Meyer started the first store in the town. He carried his goods 
at first on his back from Piqua. 

When work was commenced on the canal there was a large 
immigration of people, most of whom were low Germans and 
Catholics. Among these were H. H. Dressman, Bernhard Pille, 
Ignatz Schell and others. Mr. Pille is still living near Loramies. 
They first came as laborers on the canal, but soon took up land 
and become permanent settlers.) .. The first cemetery.was the old 
army cemetery near Fort Loramies. It is not now known just 
where it was, but is supposed to be adjoining where the Furrow 
family are buried on the Arkenberg farm. James E. Furrow, 
who died March 11, 1842, told the old settlers that during the 
Indian wars a general in the American army was killed at a bat- 
tle fought at Loramies with the Indians and was buried at what 
is now the Furrow cemetery. Furrow marked the place where 
the general was buried and requested to be buried by his side. 
His request .was complied with. The grave of the officer is not 
marked and neither history nor tradition records who he was. In 
excavating in a gravel pit one-fourth of a mile further north re- 
mains of human bones have been found who some suppose to be 
soldiers, but it is more probable they are Indian remains of an 
earlier date as it is known that these forts built by Wayne and 
other officers were only for temporary purposes and soldiers, who 
died were buried a short distance from the forts. The Furrow 
family cemetery is surrounded by a stone wall and this family is 
supposed to be the first settling near Loramies. An old ceme- 
tery was established near the canal on an elevation about one 
half mile north of the town. Many of the early settlers are 
buried here, but time is rapidly effacing the evidence that it ever 
had been a cemetery, and unless some one takes charge and has it 
enclosed the graves of the early settlers will soon be unknown. 
The Catholic cemetery near the St. Michael’s church was conse- 
crated shortly after the work was commenced on the canal and 
before any steps were taken to build a church. 

(The canal was finished in 1841 and as soon as it was opened 
the Wagon trains, which had done a flourishing business, stopped, 
and the taverns along the road became simple farm houses. The 
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first boat to arrive at Berlin was the State boat. It came up on 
Sunday and stuck in the mud just south of town. It was visited 
by the whole population of the place and its arrival hailed with 
great joy. The first packet freight boat that went through was 
called the Belvedier. It was commanded by Captain Ira Wilder. 

As soon as the canal was opened the trade became extensive. 
Merchants from Cincinnati shipped their dry goods, groceries, 
salt, hardware and such articles around through the Erie canal, 
of New York, Lake Erie and down the canal, while they sent 
north in exchange sugar, grain, pork, whisky, etc. The produce 
of the country was bought by local dealers and shipped north or 
south as the best markets demanded it. Hoop poles and cord 
wood always found a ready market south. Grain was usually 
sent north. Every town along the canal was a busy place of 
trade and grew rapidly. Business was prosperous and packet 
boats numerous.) The railroads have worked a great change in 
business since. 

The Catholic church was organized about the year 1838. 
The first brick church was built in 1849. It was a plain structure 
thirty by sixty feet, afterwards an addition of twenty feet was 
built to it. In 1853 Father August Berger came to Loramies and 
took charge of the congregation. He remained until 1857. Dur- 
ing the time he was there the priest house was built. He was 
succeeded by Father Nuckerheide, who remained until 1863. He 
was succeeded by Father Meyer, who remained until 1873, when 
his health failed and he was succeeded by Father William Bigot, 
who is the present pastor of the church. When Father Bigot 
came to Loramies he was told by Archbishop Purcell that he 
would find enough to do; that besides the regular work as pastor 
there was need of a new church. The work was commenced and 
October 21, 1879, the cornerstone for the new church was laid. 
The day was as hot as midsummer and 2,000 people stood in the 
sun and witnessed the ceremony of laying the cornerstone. On 
the 2d day of July, 1881, the church was completed and was con- 
secrated by Bishop Elder in the presence of 3,000 people. It is 
sixty feet wide and one hundred and sixty-five feet long. , It is 
well finished both inside and outside and one of the finest country 
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churches in the State. It has a congregation made up of over 
two hundred families. 

From the earliest history of Loramies its population as well 
as the country around the place have been members of the Cath- 
olic church. This is not only the case with the actual settlers for 
farming purposes, but when under the control of the French at 
the earliest period of which we are able to gather from traditions 
and early history of the northwest. As stated before, and we 
think conclusively proven, Peter Loramie was a Catholic mis- 
sionary among the Indians at Loramies for thirteen years, and 
his great influence among them is to be attributed to that fact. 
Another evidence aside from these given is that in the year 1871 
Mathias Utes while making an excavation west of Loramies dug 
up a solid silver cross about eight inches long that had been lost 
or buried there. This cross was fashioned after those worn by 
French and Spanish officers during the eighteenth century. The 
finding of this cross and the gold cross found near Rhine, as de- 
scribed by a resident of Botkins, together with the scraps of his- 
torical facts that we are able to obtain, prove the fact that Lora- 
mies and the early French posts in this section of Ohio were 
Catholic missionary stations among the Indians as well as trading 
posts. é; 

Loramies has had a very popular hotel for many years. It 
was formerly called the Vondrelie House. It is now called the 
Tecklenburg House and is under the management of Henry Teck- 
lenburg. 


THE PIONEERS OF WESTERN OHIO. 
4 


[An essay read before the Shelby County Pioneer Association at 
Sidney, Ohio, Sept. Ist, 1894, by Prof. C. W. Williamson.— Eprror.] 


Nearly two hundred years have passed since adventurous 
white men began to penetrate the wilderness of western Ohio. It 
was the greatest wilderness west of the Allegheny mountains, and 
was the ideal hunting grounds of the Indians. Game of nearly 
every description was found here in greater abundance than in 
any other, section of the Mississippi valley. It is not to be won- 
dered at that the Indians parted with this vast domain with such 
great reluctance. The forest of that time is not represented by 
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the few patches of timber, now to be seen at remote distances over 
the country. 

In the year 1680 the French governor of Canada, Count de 
Frontenac, sent a detachment of men up the Maumee river to 
establish a trading post. They chose a site just below what is 
now known as Maumee City and built a small stockade. This 
was the first point occupied by white men in western and north- 
western Ohio. About 1698 the same party abandoned the Mau- 
mee post and moved further to the northwesi and established a 
trading post at what is now known as Fort Wayne. Between 
the years 1698 and 1770 French trading posts were established 
at Vincennes, Loramies, St. Mary’s, Wapakoneta, and at points 
on the Ohio river. The colonists always jealous of the French, 
also established posts in Ohio and Indiana and along the great 
rivers of the west. From 1740 until after the American revolu- 
tion a great rivalry existed between English and French traders 
each endeavoring to control the trade with the Indians. As a 
consequence of this rivalry, there were frequent conflicts be- 
tween the occupat:'s of the different posts. The Indians em- 
ployed by the contending parties, having no regard for the rights 
of property or feelings of mercy, frequently robbed the weaker 
posts and devastated their inmates. In the year 1748 Governor 
Hamilton, of Pennsylvania, negotiated a treaty with the Twig- 
twee Indians, who occupied the country to the south of this place, 
and to preserve the relations established by the treaty, he sent out 
in the fall of 1750, a company of twenty-five traders who estab- 
lished a trading post at the mouth of Pickawillany creek, a point 
on the Miami river about eight or nine miles from Sidney. Be- 
fore the next spring a blockhouse was completed and several 
stores and dwellings were erected. The traders did a flourishing 
business until an incident occurred which gave offence to the 
French. In the fall of 1751 four deserters from some French 
trading post delivered themselves to the English traders at Pick- 
awillany. The Twigtwees who had suffered much at the hands 
of the French and their Indian allies, wanted the deserters de- 
livered to them for purpose of revenge. This the traders hu- 
manely refused to do, and to save their lives sent them to an 
English trading post on the Muskingum river, commanded by 
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Colonel George Croghan. When the French governor of Canada 
heard that deserters from his service were received and protected 
at Pickawillany, he became greatly enraged and ordered a de- 
tachinent under Sieur de Joncaire to proceed to Pickawillany 
and destroy the post. In May, 1752, he left Detroit and on the 
twenty-first of June at early dawn reached Pickawillany. An at- 
tack immediately commenced and after a spirited resistance 
the fort was surrendered. In the skirmish fourteen Twigtwees 
and one trader were killed. At the conclusion of the surrender 
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Site of Old Fort Pickawillany, where Loramie’s stream enters into the 
Great Miami. 


the buildings were all burned and the goods appropriated. The 
English traders were taken to Canada, but tradition says but few 
of them reached there. The Twigtwees king, Old Britain, was 
killed and boiled in a kettle and eaten by the Canadian Indians 
who accompanied the expedition. At the time of the attack 
Pickawillany numbered four hundred Indian families. After the 
defeat of the English traders the Indian village was broken into 
and the fort was never rebuilt. The French paid no further at- 
tention to this location until Peter Loramie, a French Jesuit and 
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trader came over from Vincennes and established a store on 
Pickawillany creek about nine miles north of its junction with 
the Miami river. Loramie was a great hater of the Americans, 
and his store was, for thirteen years, the headquarters from which 
expeditions were sent against the pioneers of southern and east- 
ern Ohio. Loramie so endeared himself to the Indians, that he 
was able to exercise absolute control over them. “I have,” says 
Colonel Johnston, “seen the Indians burst into tears when 
speaking of the time when their French father had domain over 
them.” Soon after Loramie established his store, other stores 
were established in what is now Auglaize county. One of them 
was located on the St. Mary’s river, about two miles east of the 
village of St. Mary’s. It was what is called in the west, a dug- 
out, that is, the apartments occupied by the traders were excava- 
tions made in the bank of the river, protected in front and on the 
sides by pickets. But little is known concerning this post, be- 
yond the fact that it was occupied by French traders. They no 
doubt left at the time General George Rogers Clark visited 
Loramie’s store. About the same time that the St. Mary’s post 
was established, Francis Deuchouquette and two other French- 
men established a trading post at Wapakoneta. They built a 
stockade on the Auglaize river on what is known as the Shafer 
. farm. A spring in the southeast corner of the stockade fur- 
nished the inmates with an abundance of good water. This 
stockade is called Fort Auglaize in some of the earlier histories. 

I must recur again to the date of 1782. In that year and 
for four or five years prior to that date the pioneers of Cincin- 
nati suffered much from the atrocities committed by the Indians 
sent out from Loramie’s store. So noted had the place become 
in 1782, that General George Rogers Clark marched against 
the place with a regiment of Kentucky volunteers. The post 
was taken by surprise and Loramie had barely time to make his 
escape. The Indian village was destroyed and Loramie’s store 
was plundered and burnt. For a few years afterward the pio- 
neers around Cincinnati were not molested. Seven years after 
the dispersion of the Indians at Loramie, General Harmar re- 
ceived orders from General Washington to proceed to Cincin- 
nati, and from there to march on the Indian towns adjacent to 
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the lakes and inflict on them such signal chastisement as should 
protect the settlements from future depredations. On the 
thirtieth of September, 1790, he left Cincinnati and on the 
eleventh of October passed through Pickawillany. The next 
day they passed the ruins of Loramie’s store, taking a northerly 
direction. He must, therefore, have passed through where the 
villages of Berlin, Minster, New Bremen and St. Mary’s now 
stand to the Auglaize river and the towns on the Wabash. Har- 














First residence of Col. John Johnston, U. S. Indian agent, at Upper 
Piqua, near mouth of Pickawillany Creek. 


mar’s campaign was a failure, owing mainly to the incompetency 
of the commander. The. subjugation of the Indians was next 
intrusted to General Arthur St. Clair, who, with 2,300 men, 
left Cincinnati on the seventeenth of September, and reached 
Greenville, Darke county, on the twenty-fourth. On the second 
of November they left Greenville and on the third of November 
reached what is now called Fort Recove:,. It will not be nec- 
essary for me to rehearse the particulars of the terrible battle 
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that occurred the next morning. Shelby county and Auglaize 
furnished their full quota of Indians on that occasion. Two 
hundred Shawnees left Wapakoneta a little after midnight on the 
fourth and arrived at Recovery while the battle was in prog- 
ress. Their arrival was announced by hideous yells and cheering 
which was noted by the soldiers in St. Clair’s army. By nine 
o'clock the defeat was complete. Nine hundred dead and wound- 
ed soldiers lay on the field of battle. No prisoners were taken 
by the Indians. Every prisoner found on the field was toma- 
hawked and scalped. I saw the bones of these dead men at the 
time I attended the centennial exercises at Fort Recovery in 
1891. The cut of the tomahawk and marks of the scalping knife 
were noticeable on nearly every skull in the large coffins exposed 
to view in the church. The Indians from around Sidney, Wapa- 
koneta and St. Mary’s, the day before the battle, sent all their 
women and children and old men to a point on the Auglaize river 
somewhere near Fort Amanda. Among the number was a cap- 
tive boy, John Bickwell, who afterward stated that on the fifth, 
the day after the battle, he and a large number of women and 
men went over to the battlefield to gather plunder. On the road 
somewhere between St. Mary’s and Recovery they found the 
bodies of three white men who were horribly mutilated. The 
Indians remarked to him that it was too bad. That it had been 
done by Indians from Canada, who had eaten portions of them. 
After they returned to the Auglaize river in the“evening an old 
squaw told him that her arms were so tired from scalping white 
men that she could hardly raise it to her head. It will not be 
necessary for me to repeat the remainder of the history of this 
disastrous defeat. The return of the routed army spread con- 
sternation throughout the country. Many people thought it best 
to relinquish all the country north of the Ohio river to the In- 
dians and make that river the northern boundary of the United 
States. On the return of the remnant of the army to Cincinnati, 
General St. Clair was relieved of his command, and was suc- 
ceeded by General Anthony Wayne. The government decided 
upon a third campaign against the Indians of the northwest. 
Wayne was appointed by the government as the one above all 
others most capable of managing a critical camp2ign. On the 
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seventh of October, 1793, he left Cincinnati, and on the twenty- 
second reached a point six miles north of Port Jefferson, where 
they erected Fort Greenville and went into winter quarters. The 
army remained here for nearly a year. The soldiers in the mean- 
time were being drilled preparatory to the great campaign of the 
next summer. On the sixteenth of July, 1704, he was joined by 
General Charles Scott, with 1,600 mounted Kentuckians, who on 
the twenty-eighth commenced the construction of a road to Lora- 
mjes where they built a bridge and erected a fort. From there 




















Col. John Johnston’s second residence—near Upper Piqua. 


they constructed a road on Harmar’s trail to St. Mary’s and 
erected a fort and called it Fort St. Mary’s. After its completion 
General Scott marched to Fort Recovery and joined General 
Wayne on his way to Defiance. It would be a waste of time for 
me to give the details of that campaign, knowing that it is related 
in many histories. 

From Defiance, Wayne marched down the Maumee, fought 
the battle of the Fallen Timbers, gaining a victory that forever 
settled the Indian controversy concerning the northwest. The 
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horde of savages who had assumed to dictate terms to the Ameri- 
can nation, abandoned themselves to flight. They were compelled 
to sue for peace on the conquerors’ own terms. Negotiations 
with the Indians commenced in the winter and continued until 
August 3, 1795, when the red men came to a permanent peace | 






























Locations of Forts Loramie and Pickawillany on Loramie Creek, known 
as Pickawillany Creek till about 1794. 








with the Thirteen Fires. The treaty sent a thrill of relief through 
the country. The treaty ceding to the Union two-thirds of the 
present state, guaranteed the safety of all settlers who respected 
the Indian’s rights and set in motion once more the machinery 
of immigration. When it became known that a treaty was 
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about to be made, people with anxious faces from Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Kentucky and Ohio, began to assemble at Greenville. 
The word had gone out that the white captives among the In- 
dians were to be brought in. They were there to meet the lost 


ones. 
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liome to immigrate to the valleys of Ohio. 














During the war everything had been at a standsti 
return of peace the settlements broke into cheerful activity and 
new schemes of peaceful invasion were set on foot. 
weeks after Wayne’s treaty General Jonathan Dayton and others 
marked off the town of Dayton. Cincinnati at the time of St. 
Clair’s defeat had but thirty log cabins. Four years later it had 
a hundred and thirty, and over five hundred inhabitants. At each 
succeeding month the tide of immigration become stronger. 
tlements were commenced at Hamilton, Greenville, Piqua and 
Sidney. These conditions of peace and prosperity continued un- 
til the breaking out of the second war of the revolution; com- 
monly called the war of 1812. The pioneers of southern Ohio 
were not so much affected by the war, as were those who were 
located at points along the lake. During the time of the war 
the armies formed a barrier between the pioneers of southern 
Ohio and the troublesome Indians of northern and northwestern 
Ohio. Three more years of war’ again brought peace to the 
pioneer state of the west. The armies of Wayne, Scott and 
Harrison were composed of men who were looking for homes. 
They were fascinated with the beauty of the scenery and the 
fertility cf the soil in the Miami and Maumee valleys. 
numbkers, of them made immediate preparation upon their return 
Covered wagons 
from the east and the south were to be seen every hour of the 
day traveling along the great army roads leading to the north. 
Flat boats could be seen every hour of the day coming down the 
Ohio river and landing at Marietta, Cincinnati and other towns 
si lower down the river.. My paternal grandfather, who was a 
civil engineer, came down the Ohio river and settled at Marietta. 


Within three 





RIVALRY BETWEEN EARLY OHIO AND KENTUCKY 
SETTLERS. . 





[The following article, by a well-known historical writer, recently 
appeared in one of the daily prints. It throws an interesting side-light 
upon the early settlements on the Ohio. — Eprtor.] 








The very first road that was laid out by engineers to lead to 
Cincinnati was referred to in the following advertisement in an 
issue of the Kentucky Gazette, published at Lexington and 
edited by John Bradford, dated September 6, 1788; three months 
before actual settlement here: 
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“Notice — The subscribers, being proprietors of a tract of land op- 
posite the mouth of the Licking River on the northwest side of the Ohio, ' 
have determined to lay off a town upon that excellent situation. The 
local and natural advantages speak its future prosperity, being equal if 
not superior to any on the bank of the Ohio between the Miamis. The 
in-lots to be each a half an acre, the ocut-lots to be four acres, 30 of each 
to be given to settlers upon paying $1.50 for the survey and deed of each 
lot. The 15th day of September is appointed for a large company to meet a 
in Lexington and mark out a road from there to the mouth of the Lick- 
ing, provided Judge Symmes arrives, being daily expected. When the 
town is laid off lots will be given to such as may become residents before 
the first day of April next. 





“MattHias DENMAN, 
“ROBERT PATTERSON, 
“JoHN FILson, 


FREE OF CHARGE. 


“The conditions for settling the town are as follows: That 
the first 30 in or out lots of said town to so many of the most 
early adventurers shall be given by the proprietary, Messrs. Den- 
man, Ludlow and Patterson, who, for their part, do agree to 
make a deed in fee simple clear of all charge and incumbrance 
except the expense of surveying and deeding the same so soon as 
Judge Symmes can obtain a deed from Congress. 

“The lot holders, for their part, do agree to become actual 
settlers on the premises; they shall plant and attend two crops 
(30) 
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successively and not less than one acre shall be cultivated for 
said crop. And within two years from the date hereof each per- 
son who receives a donation lot or lots shall build a house equal 
to 20 feet square, one and a half stories high, with brick, stone 
or clay chimneys, which house shall stand on the front of their 
respective in-lots and shall be put into tenable repair all within 
the term of two years. 

“These requisitions shall be minutely complied with on the 
penalty of forfeiture, unless it be impracticable on account of 
savage depredations.” 


JEALOUSY AMONG KENTUCKIANS. 


By these it will be observed that speedy work was proposed 
by these early purchasers from Symmes and his associates of the 
Cincinnati interest in the possible 1,000,000 acres of the “Miami 
Purchase.” 

But the road was not built until many years after. Com- 
munication between the already well advanced Lexington and the 
infant settlements of the country on the Ohio side between the 
Miamis continued long to be by the roundabcut trip by way of 
the river and Limestone (Maysville.) There immediately arose 
a feeling of deep jealousy in the great majority of the Kentuck- 
ians, who did everything in their power to dissuade vovagers 
down the Ohio to disembark at Limestone and take lands in 
Kentucky instead of continuing down the river to Columbia, Los- 
antiville (Cincinnati) or to the settlements at or near the mouth 
of the Big Miami. In an official report to his associate pro- 
prietors of the “Miami Purchase,” dated North Bend, May 18, 
19 and 20, 1789, Judge Symmes says: 


ARRIVAL OF LAND JOBBERS. 


“Last September many land jobbers from Kentucky came 
into the purchase and applied for lands and actually pointed out 
on paper where they wished to take them. I gave them time to 
the first of November to make payment for one half and to the 
present month of May for the other half. The surveying and 
registering fees were to be paid at the time of the first half. 
Some of them agreed to give an advanced price in consideration 
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that I would wait to May, some 12 months, for the purchase 
money. This I was content to do on their paying the surveying 
fees by the first of November and allowing interest on the prin- 
cipal sum until paid. After this the greater part of them de- 
serted me when about 40 miles up the (Great) Miami, where I 
had ventured on their promises to escort me down that river, 
meandering its courses, which so disobliged me that I have been 
very indifferent ever since whether one of them came into the 
purchase or not, as I found them very ungovernable and se- 
ditious; not to be awed or persuaded. To the disobedience of 
these I attribute the death of poor Filson, who had no rest aft- 
erward while with me, for fear of the Indians, and at length, at- 
tempting to escape to the body of men I had left on the Ohio, he 
was destroyed by the savages. 


CAME FOR SPECULATION, 


“The truth is, making a few exceptions of very worthy char- 
acters from the district of Kentucky, the most of them had no 
other views than speculation, as appeared soon after their return 
home from their selling to their neighbors the privilege of taking 
a part of what they had located and becoming accountable to me 
for the purchase money. 

“Finding themselves disappointed in their views and no 
longer able to prosecute their plans of selling what they had 
never had an intention of making their own and driving the 
same game they have long followed in Kentucky, many have 
vented their spleen in abuses and calumnies, both of me and of 
the country within the purchase, endeavoring to prevent every 
person they can from coming to Miami. At Limestone they as- 
sert, with an air of assurance, that the Miami country is despic- 
able; that many of the inhabitants are killed; the settlers all fled 
who have escaped the tomahawk, adjuring those bound to the 
falls of the Ohio not to call at the Miamis, for they would cer- 
tainly be destroyed by the Indians. With these falsehoods they 
have terrified about 30 families who had come down the river 
with a design of settling at Miami, and prevailed with them to 
land at Limestone and go into Kentucky. 
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THEIR EFFORTS FRUSTRATED. 


“But, however, they are not able to frustrate the settlement 
altogether. Every week, almost every day, some people arrive at 
one or the other of our towns and become purchasers and set- 
tlers. And I trust that the effect of their malevolence will very 
soon vanish like a fog. Many persons who have been with us 
made purchases, built houses and are fully satisfied and much 
pleased with the country, have returned, and are still returning 
every day to their homes in all parts of the country west, as well 
as east, of the Allegheny Mountains, with a view of returning to 
the Miamis in the fall, with their families and effects. These will 
sufficiently refute all the evil reports that have been spread abroad 
of the country and make the truth of the matter clear to the world. 
I do myself the honor herewith to transmit to you a map of the 
purchase as high as our surveys have hitherto been able to traverse 
the two Miami Rivers and extend the meridian line north into the 
heart of the country. 

“By this survey, which has been done by a gentleman sworn 
to survey with accuracy and truth, you will see how the two 
Miamis approach each other; nor need I observe that so far from 
there being any overplus land within the limits of my first con- 
tract the truth is that I shall want some hundred thousand acres 
to make up the complement of 1,000,000. Hence, all will per- 
ceive the im] ropriety of pushing matters so very hastily and tak- 
ing for granted without giving time for investigation’ that there 
is twice as much land between the Miamis as in fact there is. I 
shall draw no comment and only beg permission to say that if 
Mr. Stites is ousted of the settlement he has made with great 
danger and difficulty at the mouth of the Little Miami it cannot 
be either politic or just.” 

THE ILIFFS. 


' Dr. Charles E. Iliff, of this city, is a type of fine young 
American manhood, descended from one of the very oldest fam- 
ilies of Cincinnati that came here from Pennsylvania. His 
great-grandfather was that sturdy Joshua Iliff, from that state, 
of old Quaker stock, who was one of the first tanners here, with 
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a tannery where now is the Pennsylvania Railroad Station. 
Readers will remember that the first tanneries were all in that 
neighborhood, and up Deer —reek therefrom. My copy of the 
first Cincinnati Directory, that of 1819, gives me this informa- 
tion: “Iliff, Joshua, tanner, Front, east of Deer Creek.’ There 
were then six tanneries here, employing 25 hands, with an out- 
put of tanned leather amounting to $40,000. The Iliffs are quite 
numerous in this city and vicinity, particularly upon Mt. Adams. 

It. has never happened to this writer, even during a long 
course of abundant dealings with topics of dim past, to refer to 
a “grandfather’s clock” until this present writing. This particu- 
lar clock is the property of William O. Davie, long in the book 
business in Cincinnati and his brother John C. Davie, of the Big 
Four Railroad. It is keeping good time in its hundred and some- 
thing year in the hall of their bachelor flat, in the Primrose 
Building on Race street. The names “Samuel Best, Cincinnati,” 
in boldly printed letters across its white face, attest that it was 
sold by that original old “silversmith” of Front street, Cin- 
cinnati. 

MARKS OF AN OLD AGE. 

It was, no doubt, purchased from him by John Wood, the 
grandfather on the mother’s side of these gentlemen, who. was 
one of the early carpenters of Cincinnati about 100 years ago or 
later. The “round, laughing moon” still makes its changes on 
the dial. There are no dates or references or place of manu- 
facture about it to indicate its age or its origin. It is about seven 
feet in height, with much fine interlaying of woods. A peculiar- 
ity about one of the maps shown on the face is in the fact that 
that portion of the world in these modern days divided into Asia 
and India, in brief is here set down merely as “Tartary,” with 
‘New Holland” for Australia. 

John Wood was very prominent in his business in Cincin- 
nati in his time. When Lafayette was welcomed here with great 
ceremony in 1824 he was selected by the Committee of Council 
having the arrangements in charge to provide the landing place 
at the foot of Broadway, with platform. and steps and seats for 
the official family of the city who should first greet the dis- 
tinguished little hero from France upon his setting foot upon the 
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soil of Cincinnati from the great barge conveying him from the 
Covington side after his long journey by carriage from Louis- 
ville, following his’ steamboat voyage from New Orleans up the 
Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. A very old citizen, whose father 
was close to the landing place, has told me that he heard his 
father say that when Lafayette observed that a piece of car- 
peting had been placed to receive his first footsteps on Cincin- 
nati’s hospitable shore he stepped to one side of it, remarking 
pleasantly that the soil of this great country was good enough 
for his feet. 








MARY DEAN VINCENT MOUND. 


A. B. COOVER, 


[Mr. Coover is a Life Member of The Ohio State Archzological and 
Historical Society and has assisted Prof. W. C. Mills in many of the 
archeological explorations made by the Society. Mr. Coover acted as 
Curator of the Museum of the Society during the absence of Prof. Mills 
while in charge of the Society's exhibit at the Jamestown Exposition. 
It was during this time that Mr. Coover made the explorations herein 
described. — Eprtor.] 


Under directions of the Secretary of the Ohio State Arche- 
ological and Historical Society, I left Columbus on Wednesday, 
October 2d, for Beverly, O., to investigate the finding of skele- 
tons at the Mary Dean Vincent mounds in Washington county. 
Upon my arrival at the home of Mr. Vincent I found that the 
description of the find as printed in the Beverly Dispatch under 
the date of September 20th was correctly stated; a part of this 
description I incorporate in my report. 


“Mr. E. B. Vincent, a prominent farmer who resides three miles 
above Beverly on the west side of the Muskingum river, while working 
in a field a few days ago, came in contact with a large stone, standing in 
a perpendicular position. On investigation he found that the stone was 
part of an enclosure which proved to be a prehistoric grave, eight feet 
long, four feet wide and two feet deep. This grave was enclosed with 
stones ranging in size from one to two feet square. 

“Within the grave Mr. Vincent found a skeleton in a fair state of 
preservation .and surrounding it were several rare prehistoric relics. 


Among these were two fine spearheads — one white and the other black —- 


four inches long and perfect in every respect; a gorget (celt) of fine pol- 
ish, five inches long; and several stones of a hard granite substance with 
perforations, probably used as ornaments. Nearly all these relics were 
found around the head and shoulders pointing toward the remains. 

“Mr. C. L. Bozman, a life member of the Ohio State Archzological 
and Historical Society, with Mr. Corner, photographer at Beverly, drove 
up to the site on Monday and secured photographs of the remains as they 
were found. 

“About one hundred yards north of the grave where the remains 
were found, there is a prehistoric mound known to all older citizens as 
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one of rare prominence. The mound is 70x80 feet and 7 or 8 feet high, 
and is known as the Mary Dean Vincent mound, having been named in 
honor of the daughter of Mr. Vincent, owner of the farm. The farm was 
at one time owned by Equal Bacon, deceased, and was purchased by Mr. 
Vincent a number of years ago. 

“Mr. Vincent, through Mr. Bozman, has kindly donated this mound 
to the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society for exploration 
purposes.” 


The Mary Dean Vincent mounds are located on the Mus- 
kingum river in Waterford township, Washington county, near 











View of the Mound, looking East. 


the southern extremity of a sand ridge, which extends north and 
south for a distance of about one and one-half miles, and is some 
three hundred yards wide and fifty feet above the level of the 
river at this point. The valley is about one-half mile wide and 
from the elevated position of the mounds a commanding view 
north, east and south is obtained, while some three or four hun- 
dred yards to the west, and across a narrow ravine which divides 
the sand ridge from the upland, rises a densely wooded hill some 
three or four hundred feet high. 

There are two mounds on the ridge, some two hundred 
vards apart. The land has been under cultivation for about 
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seventy-five years, and the mounds have been greatly reduced in 
height. Mound No. 1, which has just been opened, was thirty 
by twenty-four feet and about eighteen inches high. Mound No. 
2 lies directly north of No. 1, and is a fine specimen of an oblong 
mound seventy by eighty feet and seven or eight feet high. 

The stone used in making the stone graves are slabs of 
sandstone from one to two feet in diameter and one to two inches 
thick, and were carried from the adjacent hillside where it out- 
crops. 
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Ground Plan of Mary Dean Vincent Mound No. 1, Showing Positions 
of Burials.- 


Following the find of the first burial, Mr. Vincent later dis- 
covered a second skeleton which he and Mr. Bozman uncovered 
and left in place until my arrival. 

The second skeleton lay at full length with the head to the 
east. There was no stone placed around this burial, neither were 
there any artifacts placed with it; but at the depth of about ten 
inches and two feet south, was found a small sandstone tablet 
which had been broken. The bones being in a bad state of pres- 
ervation I was unable to obtain a photograph of the skeleton. 
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Directly south of graves No. 1 and 2 was found a slight trace 
of a body having been buried, the soil being discolored and a 
very small fragment of human bones was all that was left to tell: 
the story. 

The third burial was found on the southwest side of the 
mound; the skeleton lay at full length with the head to the east. 
There was no stone placed around this burial. The bones were 
very soft and crumbled at the least touch. Near the remains 
was found a small stone celt, one arrowpoint, and a nicely fin- 








View of Grave No. 4, Looking South. 


ished flint scraper. Several quartzite pebbles and numerous flint 
chips were also found near by. 

The fourth grave was the most peculiar one of all that was 
found in this mound, and contained three skeletons. A stone en- 
closure had been set up and in it placed two bodies lying at full 
length, with the heads to the south. The third skeleton in this 
burial was a dismembered one, and had been buried after the 
flesh had been removed from the bones. Two femurs and an 
humerus, with a part of the innominate bones, were placed two 
inches above one of the skeletons and an enclosure of small sand- 
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stone slabs placed around them, while the remainder of the skele- 
ton was found in a heap nearby and on a level with the other 
skeletons, near the skull of one and between the ‘wo skele- 
tons, was found six flint arrow and spearpoints; a flint chisel 
four and one-half inches long; a beaver tooth which may have 
been used as a chisel; one bone bead made from the wing bone 
of a bird, and a piece of deer bone about three and one-half 
inches lone. Scattered through the earth, and within the stone 








Stone at the Head of Burial No. 4. 


enclosure, were found several fragments of pottery. The top of 
this grave was within six inches of the plow line and the bones 
were so badly decomposed that they crumbled soon after being 
exposed to the air. 

The fifth grave was southwest of the fourth burial and near 
the edge of the mound. Stones had been nicely placed to form a 
grave seven feet long by nineteen inches wide, and contained the 
skeleton of an adult who in life was about five feet and ten inches 
tall. The bones were mostly in a poor condition, with the excep- 
tion of a few ribs that were found under a flat stone which had 
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fallen over that part of the body. One broken arrowpoint was. 
all that was found with this burial. 

Burial No. 6 was that of a very young child which had been 
placed within a small stone enclosure north of the center of the 
mound. A few teeth, which were soon turned to dust upon ex- 
posure to the air, and the discolored soil, was all that remained 
to show that the body had been placed in its grave. 

Burial No. 7 was near the edge and on the north side of the- 
mound. The grave was only partly enclosed with stone slabs. 
The body lay with the legs bent at the knees, the feet lying 





View of Graves No. 4 and 5, looking East. 


directly under the femurs. The right humerus was separated 
from the. body and lay eleven inches east of the head. 

Two feet east of burial No. 7 was found the eighth and 
last grave, which was partly surrounded by stone and contained’ 
a skeleton the bones of which had been placed within a space 
eighteen by tweiity-four inches. This was the skeleton of a 
child perhaps ten years of age, and had been buried after the 
bones had become separated. The skull lay near the center of 
the heap of bones with the teeth up; while the lower jaw was- 
found some thirteen inches to the south of the skull. 
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The eastern end of the mound was covered with flat stone 
for a distance of ten feet, and may have originally extended some 
distance farther. west, as at this point they were within reach of 
the plow and may have been carried away by this means. Under 
this covering of stone was found a seam of dark colored earth, 
several inches thick, which may have been decomposed vegetable 
matter; but no bones or other objects were found beneath them. 

Scattered throughout the mound, and having no seeming 
relation with the burials, were found numbers of stones showing 








View of the Stone and Graves No. 4 and 5, looking Southwest. 


the action of fire; flint chips; several arrowpoints, and broken 
stones which show evidence of having been worked by the hand 
of man. 

Small pieces of charcoal were found in various parts of the 
mound; but not more than a handful of ashes were found 
throughout the entire work. Three post holes about six inches 
in diameter and twelve to fourteen feet apart in the form of a 
triangle were located as shown on the sketch of the mound. Al- 
though a careful lookout was kept for any signs of a wooden 
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enclosure having been built on the site of the mound, nothing 
was found except the three post holes mentioned above. 

I cannot close this report without expressing my indebted- 
ness to both Mr. Vincent and Mr. Bozman for vaiuable and gra- 
cious assistance which they personally rendered. They gratui- 
tously donated time and labor and materially contributed to the 
successful accomplishment of our united efforts. 











View of East End of Mound, looking North. Grave No. 4 and Stone 
' Covering shows in the View. 











ANNE BAILEY. 


VIRGIL A. LEWIS. 


{[Mr. Lewis is the State Historian of West Virginia, the author 
of “The History of West Virginia” and many valuable publications con- 
cerning the early historical events in the Ohio Valley.] 


All that was earthly of Anne Bailey, the Pioneer Heroine of 
the Great Kanawha Valley, that has not crumbled to dust, has 
been removed to Point Pleasant and re-interred in Tu-Endie- 
Wei Park. It is, therefore, now time to eliminate from the story 
of her wonderful career and life of adventure, as scout and mes- 
senger, everything of a mythical legendary, fabulous and fanci- 
ful character, and to learn and to know the real narrative — the 
truth — regarding that record female heroism which has no par- 
allel in the annals of the Border Wars. The keeping of her 
grave is now in care of the Colonel Charles Lewis Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revoiution and they must answer a 
thousand questions regarding her, whose bones they keep. Anne 
Bailey was herself a Daughter of the Revolution, a real one, 
who served her country faithfully and well when that struggle 
was in progress. Then this western border was the “Back Door 
of the Revolution,’ and the men and women who kept back from 
it the savage allies of Great Britain were the “Rear Guard of 
the Revolution.” Anne Bailey was one of these; and the school 
children should be able to tell to the thousands who will hence- 
forth visit her tomb, the real story of. her life. 

The following facts obtained from Border Annals, from offi- 
cial records, and from persons who knew Anne Bailey, will help: 
them to do this: 

1742. Anne Bailey, whose maiden name was Hennis, was 
born in Liverpool, the western metropolis of England the home 
of her father, who, in early life, had been wounded at the battle 
of Blenheim, while serving under the Duke of Marlborough. She 
was named for Queen Anne. 
(44) 
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1747. When five years of age her mother took her to Lon- 
don to visit relatives, and for the first time and probably the last, 
she saw the splendors of the British capital. While there she wit- 
nessed the execution, April 9th, of Lord Lovet on a charge of 
treason. (See any good history of England.) 

1748 to 1760. She resided in Liverpool and attended school 
in that city. 

1761. Both parents were dead and she was alone in a great 
city. This year she crossed the Atlantic to join her relatives, the 
Bells who had emigrated to Virginia some years before. A jour- 
ney over the Blue Ridge brought her to their home near Staun- 
ton in thé Shenandoah Valley. 

1765. She wedded Richard Trotter, who had been at Brad- 
dock’s Defeat and was prominent in Border Wars. Representa- 
tives of his family still reside in the Shenandoah Valley. 

1774. On the 1oth day of October, her husband, Richard 
Trotter, was killed in the battle of Point Pleasant. 

1774 to 1785. Eleven years of widowhood. When she 
heard of the death of her husband a strange wild dream seemed 
to possess her and she vowed revenge on the Indian race. Hav- 
ing matured her plans she submitted them to Mrs. Moses Mann 
then residing in Augusta, but afterward in Bath county. She 
approved them and gave a home to the orphan son. It was now 
that Anne Bailey abandoned that home life that had once been so 
‘dear to her and entered upon that military career which has made 
her name famous for all time. Clad in the male costume of the 
Border, with rifle in hand, she attended the militia musters and 
urged men to go to war against the Indians in defense of hopeless 
women and children ; or to enlist in the continental army and fight 
the Briton from the sea. Then she became messenger and scout 
going from one frontier post to another, thus continuing that ca- 
reer of female heroism which made her name a familiar one to the 
pioneers. 

1785. She was again united in marriage, this time to John 
Bailey, a distinguished border leader of southwest Virginia. He 
had assisted in carrying Col. Charles Lewis off the field when 
fatally wounded at the battle of Point Pleasant. Rev. John Mc- 
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Cue was the officiating clergyman. (See Marriage Record, No. 
I. p. 7, in the County Clerk’s office at Lewisburg.) 

1788. She went with her husband to Fort Lee which was 
built by the Clendenins that year on the present site of the city 
of Charleston, the capital of West Virginia. The husband was a 
member of the Garrison and she served as messenger between 
Fort Lee and Fort Randolph, at Point Pleasant. 

1791. She made her famous ride from Fort Lee to Fort 
Savannah at Lewisburg to secure a supply of powder for the Gar- 
rison of the former place when it was besieged by the Indians. 
Having obtained this she returned and thus saved the Garrison 
and other inmates from death at savage hands. The distance be- 
tween the two forts was more than a hundred miles, the whole of 
it was a wilderness road. 

1800. Her son William, grown to full manhood, took Mary 
Cooper, whose home was on the farm now owned by George Pul- 
lins, Esq., on the Kanawha river about nine miles above Point 
Pleasant in a canoe, to Gallipolis where they were united in mar- 
riage, the first Virginians married in the old French town. (See 
Records of Gallia county, Ohio. ) 

1802. Her husband, John Bailey, died and was buried on the 
Joseph Carroll farm, fifteen miles above Charleston, on an emi- 
nence overlooking the beautiful Kanawha and there he now re- 
poses. A second time Anne Bailey was a widow and she went to 
live with her son William Trotter. She rode back and forth from 
Point Pleasant to Lewisburg and Staunton, acting in the capacity 
of letter carrier and express messenger, and thus she was em- 
ployed for several years. 

1817. She made her last visit to Charleston and there and in 
that vicinity spent the summer of that year. 

1818. She removed with her son to Harrison township, Gal- 
lia county, Ohio, he having sold his farm on the Kanawha about 
three miles above Point Pleasant, the preceding year to William 
Sterrett, the consideration being fourteen hundred dollars, cur- 
rent money of Virginia. (See Records, Mason County Clerk’s 
Office. ) 

1820. About this time she was a frequent visitor at Galli- 
polis where she was ever a welcome visitor in the homes of the 
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old French settlers of that place. Her home was nine miles away 
and she was in the habit of walking the whole distance. 

1825. November 22nd, Anne Bailey died suddenly at night, 
while sleeping with her two little grandchildren, one of whom, 
the aged Mrs. Willey, still lives at Gallipolis. For seventy-six 
years her remains reposed in the Trotter graveyard in the vizin- 
ity in which she lived, her grave being kept green by her de- 
scendants. 

1901. The members of the Point Pleasant Battle Monument 
Commission learned that the relatives of Anne Bailey were willing 
that her bones should be removed to Point Pleasant. On Satur- 
day, October 5th, Hon. John P. Austin, accompanied by Mr. Nor- 
man Gibson, of Henderson, West Virginia, was dispatched to the 
graveyard in Gallia county, Ohio, where, on that day the remains 
were exhumed and the next day conveyed to Point Pleasant, 
where on the 10th of October they were reinterred in the Monu- 
ment Park under the auspices of the Col. Charles Lewis Chapter, 
Daughters of the Revolution, and here they will repose while 
thousands who hereafter visit the spot will learn the story of 
her strange and eventful life. 
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JOHN MORGAN RAID IN OHIO. 


[The following article was written by a veteran of the Civil War, 
mow a resident at the Dayton Soldiers’ Home, and was printed recently 
in the Lima Times Democrat, with notes and comments by the editor of 
that paper. The history of the raid and the efforts to head off the bold 
leader and his band of daredevils is believed to be authentic. — Ep1tor-] 


The Army of ‘the Cumberland, under General Rosecrans 
was preparing for the advance on the campaign which was 
checked at Chickamauga, and culminated in the “Battle Above 
the Clouds” at Lookout Mountain, and theivictory at Missionary 
Ridge. At the same time General Burnside’s Army of the Ohio 
was preparing for the advance into east Tennessee, thereby co- 
operating iwith the Army of the Cumberland, under General 
Rosecrans. All this was in the early summer of 1863. 

Out of the night marched 10,000 Confederate horsemen, 
under the leadership of that most distinguished raider, Gen. John 
H. Morgan. These Confederate horsemen were headed to the 
north, and passed between the armies of Rosecrans and Burn- 
sides. The Union commanders made hasty preparations to meet 
this movement of the enemy, and within a few hours 3,000 Union 
horsemen, under command of Gen. E. H. Hobson, were in pur- 
suit of Morgan’s forces. 

This was the famous so-called “Ohio raid,” which extended 
across the states of Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio, and terminated 
at New Lisbon, Columbiana county, Ohio. If Morgan had been 
permitted to have gone one day longer he could have watered 
his horses in Lake Erie. This bold dash of the Confederate 
cavalry persistently pursued by the Union horsemen for a dis- 
tance of about a thousand miles, reaching into and across the 
northern states of Indiana and Ohio at the highest tide of the 
Civil War, was one of the most interesting and certainly one of 
the most picturesque events of the great war. 

A particularly striking feature of this cavalry campaign was 
that it was witnessed by more persons than any other military 
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operation of the entire war. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of citizens of Kentucky, Indiana and Ohio thronged the line of 
march taken by General Morgan and the pursuing forces un- 
der General Hobson. ' 

General Morgan and his troopers were the beau ideal raiders 
of the South, and as such, had won great fame. Morgan and his 
chief lieutenant, General Basil Duke, were exceedingly skilled in 
misleading the Union forces, and up to this time had been uni- 
versally successful in their cavalry operations and had effected 
great damage upon the railway lines supplying the Union armies 
in the field. 

General Morgan and his troopers were most industrious in 
giving out the information that his horsemen were 10,000 in 
number, but as a matter of fact they numbered only 2,500. 

After crossing Cumberland River below Burksville, Morgan 
made a rapid march across the state of Kentucky, the first 150 — 
miles being merely the warming-up heat. On July 4th, at Green 
River Bridge, near Columbia, he called upon Colonel Moore, of 
a Michigan regiment, guarding the railroad bridge, to surrender 
to save the effusion of blood. This Union officer promptly re- 
plied that the Fourth of July was not a good day for surrender- 
ing, and that he was prepared to effuse all the blood that might 
be called for. Morgan accepted the challenge, made the attack, 
and was speedily repulsed, losing heavily in officers and men. 

Morgan did not have time to renew the attack, as he learned 
that Colonel Frank Wolford’s brigade, comprising the First Ken- 
tucky cavalry and the Seventh Ohio cavalry, two large regi- 
ments, were approaching to reinforce Colonel Moore. Morgan 
withdrew, and leaving his wounded to the care of Colonel Moore, 
continued his rapid march northward. 

On the morning of the fifth of July, Morgan attacked the 
garrison at Lebanon, Ky., on its refusal to surrender, and with 
severe loss captured this garrison. In the list of killed was Cap- 
tain Tom Morgan, a brother of General John Morgan. 

We, the pursuers, expected General Morgan to turn east- 
ward before striking the Ohio River, but in this we were mis- 
taken, as, upon arriving at Brandenburg, some forty miles below 
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Louisville, he seized passing steamboats and landed his forces 
in Indiana. 

Before crossing the Ohio River the Confederate leader sent 
a portion of his command to threaten Louisville, and then melt 
away. He picked men mounted on the best horses, to the num- 
ber of about 2,000, comprised the force he led on the raid north 
of the Ohio River. 

Following his trail, we arrived at Brandenburg just in time 
to see his rear guard disappear over the river bank, going north- 
ward into Indiana. This rear guard stopped long enough to 
wave their hats at us, and bid us good-by. The steamboats they 
had used in crossing were at that moment bursting into flames 
and burned to the water’s edge, tied fast to the Indiana shore. 
Other steamboats were hurriedly obtained and our pursuing 
force, 3,000 strong, under General Hobson was hastily trans- 
ferred across the river, men and horses being tumbled aboard 
the boats in quick order, and tumbled as quickly off on the other 
side. 

The appearance of Morgan’s men on the north bank. of the 
Ohio River created great consternation in Indiana and Ohio. 
The governor of Indiana called out the “home guards” to the 
number of 50,000 and as Morgan’s advance turned toward Ohio, 
the governor (David Tod) of the Buckeye state called out 50,000 
more from his state. 

At Corydon, Indiana, the “home guards” gave the enemy 
a brisk little battle, and delayed their advance for a brief time. 
At Vernon, Ind., Governor Morton, the great war governor of 
that state had a large force of “home guards” to meet the in- 
vaders. Morgan made a demand upon the commander of this 
force to surrender. This was promptly refused, and two hours’ 
time asked in which to remove the women, children and non- 
combatants. General Morgan was a chivalrous leader, and gen- 
erously allowed the time asked for. These two hours were con- 
sumed by the home guards in hustling the women, children and 
the old men away from the dangers of the battlefield, and as 
the hand of time marked the expiration of the truce, the able- 
bodied citizens rolled up their sleeves, swallowed the Adam’s 
apple, which had risen uncomfortably high in their throats, and 
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prepared to wipe Morgan’s “critter company” off the face of the 
earth. But when they proceeded to execute their bloodthirsty 
program they found that Morgan and his boys were ten miles 
away, having flanked Vernon and proceeded on their journey. 

General Hobson’s pursuing column of which my regiment, 
the Seventh Ohio cavalry, was a part, arrived at Vernon a few 
hours after Morgan’s departure. We were now marching with- 
out rations, and in order to expedite our progress, telegrams 
were sent all over Indiana and Ohio, telling the Union people 
that 3,000 Union horsemen were in pursuit of Morgan, and ask- 
ing the citizens of Indiana to feed us, that we might not be de- 
layed in preparing and cooking our rations. The citizens of In- 
diana received us with the greatest joy and enthusiasm, and from 
the time of our arrival on Indiana soil until the end of the-march 
in eastern Ohio, a distance of about 300 miles, our lines of pa- 
triotic people, occupying each side of the road, men, women and 
children laden with good things for us to eat, mostly fried 
chicken. 

Spring chickens were then just ripe, and, in truth and lit- 
erally, there were 600 miles of fried chicken for us. You may 
look upon this as an exaggeration, but I trust it will not be so 
considered. I am surprised at my moderation in thus describ- 
ing the fried chicken prepared for us on this march, in view of 
the fact that whichsoever way we turned or whatever road we 
followed, the women met us promptly with the greatest abund- 
ance of fried chicken. I am inclined to think it would be entirely 
within the bounds of truth if I described the same as six hundred 
square miles of fried chicken. All the soldier had to do was to 
fill his stomach and his haversack, the enthusiastic citizen did 
the rest. 

The women of the north, like their countrywomen of the 
south, could not march, but they could “mark time” with a sur- 
prising degree of efficiency. In view of the fact that the line 
of march of Morgan’s men could not be foretold, the women of 
the entire states of Indiana and Ohio “marked time” and pre- 
pared to see to it that no man of General Hobson’s forces went 
hungry longer than 60 seconds. Without this impromptu ration- 
ing of the troops by the women it is almost certain that General 
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Hobson could not have carried his 3,000 troopers through to 
success in overtaking, defeating and capturing Morgan’s raiders. 

It was under the conditions above described that we had the 
most convincing demonstration that veteran soldiers complain 
only when they have superabundance of food. The same men 
had not a whisper of complaint to make when, some. months 
later, in east Tennessee, five nubbins of corn were issued to each 
of them, this bountiful supply being intended as a full repast 
for both the troopers and his horses, but when the troopers were 
fed with nearly a hundred meals a day for three weeks and each 
meal consisted of fried chickens, blackberry pie, crabapple jelly 
and home-made biscuit, hot from the oven, all washed down 
with sweet milk or buttermilk, then it was that the veterans 
complained bitterly, crying out in distress for their sustaining 
food of “hard tack and salt pork.” 

In Morgan’s sweep across three states, for a thousand miles, 
he swept his line of march and for some distance on each side, 
_almost clean of horses, giving his command frequent remounts, 
leaving us, his pursuers, to find mounts with extreme difficulty. 
Morgan took far more horses than needed, but he had a purpose 
in this, and this purpose was to keep his pursuers from securing 
remounts. Morgan set the pegs for us, and set them high every 
day. He had now passed the “warming-up heat” and was get- 
ting down to real work. 

During the entire raid the forces under Morgan and Hob- 
son numbered about 5,000 men, starting with 5,000 horses, but 
many of these horses gave out, and were abandoned on the road- 
side, the riders securing remounts from the country through 
which they traveled. Some of the riders wore out as many as 
eight horses, and secured as many remounts. It would be en- 
tirely safe to state that the men of Morgan’s and Hobson’s com- 
mands employed on this expedition not less than 25,000 horses, 
averaging five horses to each soldier. 

This may seem a high estimate, but Judge Henry L. Stone, 
general counsel of the Louisville & Nashville Railway system, 
who was one of Morgan’s men on this raid, states in a published 
paper, that he rode down eight horses, and adds, “although this 
number was perhaps above the average to the man, there were 
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doubtless 15,000 horses ridden at different times by Morgan’s 
men on this raid.” General Hobson’s pursuing column used not 
less than 10,000 horses, Morgan deprived us of as many mounts 
as we needed, or we would have used more. 

General Morgan’s command was probably the best mounted 
light cavalry that ever existed, and while Morgan’s command 
obtained many remounts, they seldom abandoned the well-bred 
horses that they brought with them from Kentucky, but allowed 
them to travel light, and used them only in great emergencics. 
Morgan’s men had many of the best blooded horses of Kentucky, © 
horses capable of long and rapid marches,.and in justice to Gen- 
eral Morgan and his officers it must be said they handled their 
men and horses with superb skill. 

It was on this raid that General Morgan established the 
world’s record for moving cavalry. The longest march made by 
Morgan’s men at one stretch was nearly one hundred miles in 30 
hours, being the-march he made from a-point in Indiana west 
of Cincinnati, passing in the rear of Cincinnati, to Williamsburg, 
O. There are many individual horses that can march 100 miles 
in 30 hours, but the speed of a column of*cavalry is not measured 
by the speed of its fastest and best horses, but by the speed of its 
slowest horses. Furthermore it was Morgan’s task to keep his 
2,000 horses in such a condition that they would be able to march 
100 miles on any day or every day that he might call on them for 
the effort, this with only the brief period of rest, and with small 
rations. 

The horses impressed by Morgan and by Hobson as they 


traveled across the three states were not of much value as they 


were soft, grass-fed animals and after making only a few miles 
at a rapid pace, set by the seasoned cavalry horses hard as nails 
and as tought as leather, were used up. The impressed horses 
were unseasoned by campaigning and were unable to strike the 
pace of the column and keep it at an even gait day and night. 
In General Morgan’s command, and also General Hobson’s 
there we.e many horses that made the entire march from start 
to finish. On this expedition I rode my well-seasoned black 
mare over the entire route to Kentucky, when I rode into camp 
at Stanford after covering more than a thousand miles, this 
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mare, “Nellie,” after recognizing our old camp pranced in side- 
ways, saying to me without words, “If there is one thing I like 
better than another it is these little thousand-mile excursions.” 

In his march around Cincinnati, Morgan passed through 
Glendale, one of the suburban villages in which many Cincin- 
natians have fine homes and Morgan’s men could plainly see 
the lights or if it had been daylight could have seen the city 
spires of Corryville and Mount Auburn. 

On our march across Indiana and Ohio each day was very 
much like the other. The only stops we made were to feed the 
horses. All the other part of the time we were marching day 
and night catching our sleep on horseback as we went along and 
one peculiarity of this march across Indiana and Ohio was that 
the people who lined the roadsides by the thousands greeted us 
universally with one and the same song. Every one of us was 
doing our level best, but none the less these citizens tried to en- 
thuse us to still greater efforts by singing, “Rally "Round the 
Flag Boys.” This song sung to us every hour of the day and the 
night, almost drove us to distraction. Nevertheless the young- 
sters in our army got their fun out of this. 

For instance, at early dawn one morning, while we were 
marching as rapidly as possible, one of our boys discovered a 


little family by the roadside, consisting of the mother and three. 


daughters, who had evidently just got out of bed to see the 
soldiers. With wondering eyes and wide-open mouths they 
stood looking at us in silence. One of our boys said that he was 
surprised that this family was not singing “Rally “Round the 
Flag.” Another one in a spirit of fun, said: “I'll start ’em up.” 

Thereupon he assumed character of the general in com- 
mand, and approaching this little family group told them that his 
soldiers were greatly exhausted by the long march, and asked 
this family to encourage the soldiers by singing “Rally "Round 
the Flag.” Whereupon the little group, anxious to do their part, 
started up with “Rally "Round the Flag Boys.” 

General Hobson, our commander, after the raid was over, 
went home for a few days’ visit and he relates that the clock 
in his room was ticking “Rally "Round the Flag” and the katy- 
dids in his doorway sang “Rally "Round the Flag.” 
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In southern Ohio many of the troopers of my regiment 
passed their own doorsteps. The second lieutenant of my com- 
pany picked up two of his own children on the roadside, they 
having run to meet him from their home nearby, and strange to 
relate, they brought him a breakfast of fried chicken and were 
singing “Rally “Round the Flag.” 

In the hill country about Piketon and Jackson, O., the 
“home guards” delayed Morgan’s advance by felling trees across 
the road, and occasionally we picked up some of Morgan’s strag- 
glers. In a literal sense of the word, these men who were not 
stragglers, but were men who were worn out and utterly ex- 
hausted that further effort was impossible. When found, these 
men were asleep—not in a gentle doze—but in deep sleep, and 
we would have to roll them about roughly to awaken them. 
Often we would stand them on their feet and they would reply 
to questions, but in a dazed sort of way, and evidently yet asleep. 

On their march across the states of Indiana and Ohio, Mor- 
gan’s men passed through a very rich and prosperous region as 
well as many thriving towns. The cavalry soldier on a raid of 
this kind in the enemy’s country does not draw a very fine dis- 
tinction as to property rights. The general rule is that every- 
thing that is out of doors is mine, and everything that is indoors 
belongs to my messmates. 

Acting upon this convenient rule the Confederate troopers 
loaded themselves and their horses with every conceivable thing, 
taken mostly from the stores of the towns they passed through. 
Not only did they provide liberally for themselves, but they did 
not forget to remember the girls they left behind them. At all 
events, they loaded themselves and their horses, and even spring 
wagons with a vast quantity of plunder, such as muslin by the 
bolt, calico by the hundred yards, shoes, stockings, corsets, un- 
derwear and gloves. The hardware stores were by no means 
neglected, from these soldiers loaded themselves down with 
skates. They lived entirely off the country, taking bread from 
the ovens, and meat from the family larders. They quenched 
their thirst with— 


“Sometimes water, sometimes milk; 
Sometimes apple jack, fine as silk.” 
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On the 18th of July, more than two weeks after our 
start at the Cumberland River, Morgan was approaching the 
Ohio River, near Buffington Island, not far from the historic 
Blennerhasset Island. In mi‘-summer the Ohio River is usually 
fordable at this point. Morgan was striking for these fords ex- 
pecting to cross the Ohio River into West Virginia. General 
Hobson’s command was now about eight hours in the rear of 
Morgan, and our men seemed thoroughly exhausted, and the 
most of our horses were “all in.” 


Under this condition General Hobson ordered the picked 
men and horses of three regiments, the Seventh Ohio cavalry, 
under Colonel Israel Garrard; the English Michigan cavalry, un- 
der Colonel William P. Sanders, and the Second Ohio cavalry, 
all under the command of Colonel A. V. Kautz of the last named 
regiment, with two pieces of artillery pressed forward to make a 
supreme effort, sparing neither man nor horse to bring Morgan 
to bay and compel him to fight before he could ford the Ohio 
River. It was my good fortune to be selected as a factor in this 
forlorn hope. This force of picked men tightened their belts, 
took up their saddle girths two holes and sprang into their sad- 
dles for the sixteenth consecutive all-night march on the evening 
of July 18th. 

Colonel A. V. Kautz, the commander of the flying column, 
was one officer of the regular army, who had previously com- 
manded our brigade, and we were only too.glad to follow his 
flag, which we felt certain would lead to victory. As we sprang 
into our saddle for this final effort, General Hobson bade us God- 
speed, and assured us of his prompt support in every way with 
the remainder of the force under his command. Our flying 
column moved rapidly through the summer night. Little was 
said by the men or officers as the night hours passed rapidly by 
“Like a phantom troop in Dreamland : 


“On the march, each wind-shod troop the purple midnight through, 
Now at a walk, now at a trot, as though passing to review; 

With sabers drawn and misty banners waving all. 

And drifting upward to the stars an inspiring bugle call, 

The phantom sounds of battle float along the peopled air, 

Muffled commands — the captain’s shout and—hark! A distant cheer.” 
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Just as the sky was growing gray with the coming dawn on 
July 19th the welcome sound of a few shots by our advance 
guard told us we had struck Morgan’s outposts. Colonel Kautz 
immediately pushed his command forward at a brisk gait. Rid- 
ing into the valley of the Ohio near Buffington Island, we de- 
veloped Morgan’s force where it had been delayed in a fog, wait- 
ing for daylight to ford the river into West Virginia. Morgan’s 
2,000 horsemen were waiting in the lower end of the valley, 
which lay between the hills and the river. The Union troops, 
under General Judah (including General Seammon’s detach- 
ments from the Kanawha Valley, coming up the river from 
Pomeroy, where the steamboats had landed them, approached 
the enemy about the same time our vanguard of General Hob- 
son’s force, led by Colonel Kautz, began the descent into the 
middle of the valley occupied by Morgan. We attacked bird 
cages, sleigh bells and even pieces of artillery, answering Judah’s 
guns, told Morgan that those who had followed him from the 
Cumberland River had closed in on him. 

In one of the numerous hot rear guard skirmishes that took 
place both before and after Judah’s troops had arrived on the 
scene, Major McCook, father of “Fighting McCooks,” was 
mortally wounded by a Confederate bullet. This was on the 
West Virginia side. Major McCook was a paymaster in the 
army, who, in his fiery ardor and patriotic zeal, had joined the 
column in the capacity of a volunteer aide, and, pushing forward 
into the thick of the fight received the death wound. The writer 
of this bracketed annotation upon Colonel Allen’s vivid sketch 
saw Major McCook immediately after he was shot, lying on a 
cot in a farm house on the West Virginia bank of the Ohio 
River. He was shortly afterward placed on board a steamboat 
bound for Cincinnati, and died two days later. 

With the rising of the sun the fog lifted, showing the gun- 
boats in the river (tinclads, as they were called), and all hope 
of escape for Morgan by the shallow bar was gone. 

Some succeeded in getting beyond this gorge to continue 
their flight, though many dismounted and disabled were captured 
here, while some halted a short distance beyond the forest clad 
hills to surrender rather than continue a hopeless flight. 
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One attachment of Confederates surrendered and came un- 
der my command. After escorting this detachment to our lines I 
found that during my absence Colonel Garrard had continued the 
pursuit of such as had escaped at the sunken gorge, but before 
going had left a detachment of the Seventh Ohio cavalry to wait 
for my return with orders for me to remain with the prisoners 
on the river bank until further orders from him. 

Then prisoners and guards rested for a few minutes on the 
river bank, all gazing wistfully at the water. It must be borne 
in mind that both Morgan’s and Hobsnn’s command had been in 
the saddle for about three weeks, during all of which time we 
had ridden in the gray clouds of dust which our thousands of 
horses raised on the country roads in mid-summer and these 
clouds were so dense that it was impossible for the riders to see 
his horses’ ears and it can readily be seen that under these cir- 
cumstances a bath would be most desirable. 


As we sat on the river bank first one man then another asked 
permission to go to the water’s edge to wash his face, till soon 
about one-half of the men, both Union and Confederate, were 
at the water’s edge washing their hands and faces and digging 
the dust out of their eyes, ears and nostrils. This proved to be 
such a half-way sort of business and so unsatisfactory that the 
men asked to go in swimming. Recognizing the merit of the 
request I gave permission for one-half the guards to go in swim- 
ming together and the other half to stand by and take their turns. 
The men stripped off and soon both sides, “Yankees” and “John- 
nies” were splashing in water together, enjoying the most nec- 
essary bath they ever had in their lives. The first detachment 
having completed their scrubbing the second detachment took 
their turn. 


While men were bathing one of the Confederates turned to 
me and pointing to the naked soldiers in the water, said: It is 
difficult to tell t’other from which meaning that he found difficulty 
in telling “Yankee” from “Johnnie” when they were stripped 
naked. I quickly agreed with him as I was at that moment de- 
bating in my mind whether there was any danger of “getting the 
babies mixed” but a glance at the men in dusty blue on the shore 
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with their Spencer carbines re-assured me and I permitted the 
boys to gambol in the water to their hearts content. 

After the bath the guards shared their fried chicken in their 
haversacks with the prisoners and we spread ourselves out on the 
grass under the shade of the trees in regular picnic fashion rest- 
ing and waiting for orders. 

One of the officials with General Duke gave me a little Con- 
federate flag about the size of my two hands. I accepted this 
little flag and asked the name of the officer. He replied “Cap- 
tain Hines.” He recently died at Frankfort, Ky., and at the time 
of his death was chief Justice of the state court of appeals. 

“He jests at scars who never felt a wound.” This quotation 
suggests itself by reason of the fact that under the varying for- 
tunes of war less than four months after the events spoken of in 
a sharp cavalry engagement in east Tennessee I found myself a 
prisoner of war in the hands of the Fourth Kentucky cavalry of 
Giltner’s brigade one of Morgan’s regiments, but made my es- 
cape in twelve hours. 

The Ohio raid practically ended at Buffington Island, al- 
though Morgan himself was not captured there, but with a small 
portion of his men escaped and fled to Lake Erie, being captured 
at Lisbon in Columbiana County, Ohio, within one day’s ride of 
Lake Erie. 

From the moment of Morgan’s landing on the Indiana side 
of the Ohio river until his defeat at Buffington’s Island, not less 
than 100,000 “home guards” were called out to suppress him. 
One can but admire the skill and courage of Morgan and Duke, 
which enabled them to lead the 2,000 troopers on such a raid baf- 
fling for so long the efforts of so many men to capture them. 

Gunboats, steamboats, ferryboats, cavalry, infantry, artillery, 
all joined in pursuit, but none were more helpful than the women 
with their rations of fried chicken. Without this assistance from 
the women of Indiana and Ohio, it is doubtful if General Hob- 
son could have carried his 3,000 troopers through to victory, and 
it may truly be said that the capture of Morgan and his men was 
largely due to the assistance given to the troops by the women of 
Indiana and Ohio. 














FORT GREENVILLE TRADITIONS. 


JAMES OLIVER ARNOLD. 


Four walls of wood growth of hickory, walnut, oak, ash and 
elm, mingled with maples and undergrowth, so dense that a horse- 
man could not pass; so tall that its shade cast a gloom about; 
and between these walls a clearing and military fort. Beyond, 
another clearing and a cabin built of logs, lighted by a little win- 
dow. The heavy oaken door swung on wooden hinges; the curl- 
ing smoke from the chimney, made of lath, grass and clay; and 
“the latch string out,” bid welcome to the guest without; an in- 
vitation to enjoy the open fire and the hospitalities of the host. A 
veritable, typical home of the pioneer in the County of Darke, in 
the Village of Greenville,O. “A U.S. military fort,” in the lat- 
ter days of the 17th century, where General Wayne bid the In- 
dians all adieu. 

The military engineers then laid their roads on the “high 
ways” above the lowlands, swamps and fallen timber, and so nar- 
row that the wheels of the conestoga. wagons would touch the 
undergrowth and trees in passing to the fort. Through lands so 
wet and ruts and mud so deep that to ride the saddle horse of the 
team, and the family on horseback, in the trail was a lullaby in 
comparison to the rocking, jolting wagons that sheltered the 
mother and her babes on their journey to the clearing in the for- 
est wild. Grandfather Hardman. (Herdman) of Pennsylvania, 
his heroic wife and two sons, one son and his wife Mary, and her 
babe, were the pioneers in such a home. True to family tradi- 
tion, often told in later years, that made the small boy tremble 
with fear as he heard it before the great open fire in the home yet 
standing in Dayton View, there were related the stories of the 
hostile Indians, who were jealous of their rights, and would have 
scalped the family long before but for the mother, Mary Hard- 
man, who knew their habits from a child and her mother’s way 
of pleasing them by “putting the kettle on” to make them soups 
(60) 
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when e’er she’d see them come, thus to appease their wrath and 
to afford protection. The son who was doing duty as a soldier at 
the fort pleaded and pleaded in vain to have them come within 
- the line and not expose themselves to fate. But, heeding not, 
they held their own opinion, determined to carve a home in the 
forest for themselves and children. 

The morning dawned, the atmosphere so dense that smoke 
from all the clearing round seemed so depressing that boded the 
coming of the foe, and she often looked through the chinks to- 
ward the wagon road to sight them first, that they might be ready 
in defense. Grandfather said in muffled tones: “It is one of the 
old woman’s scares that she cooks up on gloomy days.” But 
hark! Behind the cabin footsteps of no uncertain sound to the 
practiced ear, reassured the mother of her alarm, and hastened 
to place the kettle on the fire, for well she knew their stealthy 
tread on mischief bent. And when she saw the swarthy face be- 
tween the cabin chinks she knew their fate was sealed and called 
her son and bade him hasten to escape and alarm the soldiers at 
the fort, for all her hope was gone. The mother clasped ker babe 
to run for life. Each must seek themselves a place of safety, and 
ere the father crossed the fence, an arrow swiftly sped, had laid 
him cold in death. The mother ran, hid by bushes, with her babe, 
until faint and weary with her load and finding they were on her 
trail, concealed her babe, thinking they might spare it, and ran 
to hide herself in a place of safety. So well she knew the woods 
and dens to trap the fox, she jumped in one of these and covered 
with leaves she lay hiding until the night passed. They had founa 
the babe and by torture cruel, so that she could hear it cry, ex- 
claiming as they passed, “Calf cry, cow come.” This too heart 
rending for a mother’s love, she raised her head and thus ex- 
posed to sight, when a warrior, active, yet quite young, turned 
back to cleave her skull, but touched with pity followed on and 
left the babe and mother to their fate, in answer to her prayer. 
When all was quiet she went her solitary way toward the fort and 
there found help and started to their forest home. O! what a 
scene. Her father, mother, slain, her husband dead beside the 
broad bush fence, and the son beyond. 

They gathered all and carricd them to the fort, leaving the 
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desolated home. The soldiers swore in wrath their vengeance 
and pursued the Indians to their death and captured many who 
paid the penalty, “save one.” And she, who never forgot the face 
of him, so young, who saved her life and the babe, when he, a 
captive taken, she in turn saved him from death with pleading 
tears. He, then unknown to fame, was the future great Tecum- 
seh, born on the shores of Mad river, in the northwestern terri- 
tory, now the state of Ohio, U.S. A. The child thus saved was 
named Mary, after her mother, and lived to be a strong, healthy 
woman of fine, large stature, nearly 20 stone in weight. She 
married James Bracy Oliver of Augusta Springs, Va., who came 
to Dayton in 1802. He on a pony stopped at the northeast cor- 
ner of Fifth and Main, where a cabin stood in the wilderness, and 
asked: “How far is it to Dayton?” He was answered by Wil- 
son: “Follow the trail around the pond and you will soon be in 
Dayton.” The pond since was filled with logs. The courthouse 
markes the spot. “Uncle Jimmy,” as he was afterwards called, 
so jolly was he, said: “When I arrived in town a big 2-story 
tavern greeted my view, and only a few I-story cabins, and this 
was called Dayton, Northwestern Territory. I had my pony, 
saddle and 50 cents in my pocket and two good buffalo robes. I 
made my bed in the cabin and slept soundly. I laid on one robe 
and covered with the other.” 

Mary Hardman and James Bracy Oliver, her husband, lived 
a prosperous and happy life, raised six sons and five daughters 
and left a large estate. His first farm he sold to the Montgomery 
county commissioners for an infirmary, after A. D. 1820, and pur- 
chased lands north of the Soldiers’ Home, where the brick house 
and log barn is standing, owned by William King. And itey are 
buried in the family lot alongside the road ; the graves are marked 
by four large stone ashlers set on edge, hooped with iron, mark- 
ing the spot where the once little babe, who lived to see her gran+- 
children, was once saved from death by Tecumseh, near Fort 
Greenville, O. Many pass the spot thinking little of its historic 
lore. Uncle Jimmy and his wife passed away a full half a cen- 
tury ago, and this story has lain in manuscript fully 30 years, 
written in memory by the oldest grandson, who now resides at 
629 Superior avenue, Dayton, O., in the same house where he 
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stood when a child of 12, between the jams in the chimney, nine 
feet square, more than 50 years ago, listening with fear and trem- 
bling, to the Indian stories told, as “Granny’s tales about the in- 
juns,” by Granny’s own self as she knit and knit from morn till 
night. 

Tecumseh’s presence later at the treaty with the Indians by 
General Wayne at Fort Greenville, adds a historic link in his ca- 
reer.* He afterwards joined the British, and it is said that he is 
the only Indian that ever wore a British uniform up to his time. 

He is the same little boy that Colonel Patterson is said to 
have captured at the mouth of Mad river when it emptied its 
waters into the Miami river, near St. Clair street. Doubtless Te- 
cumseh’s captivity in childhood taught him lessons in a higher 
civilization, which led him to be humane on special occasions only. 
Thus were the homes made in early days in the west, and thou- 
sands pass these historic spots, admiring the grain and growing 
crops in the great, broad, fertile fields and blooming clover, amid 
improvements grand and beautiful, inhabited by a good, great and 
generous people, many of whom have never heard of the tradi- 
tions of that most fearful day, of those who were carving their 
homes in the wilderness. 





* The author is here in error. Tecumseh was not at the Greenville 
Treaty. He refused to be present or take any part therein. —E. O. R. 








INDIAN ATTACK ON FORT DUNLAP. 


STEPHEN DECATER CONE. 


[Mr. Cone is a resident of Hamilton, Ohio. During a long life he 
has been a student of Ohio history, has written many articles for publica- 
tion and with Mr. Bert S. Bartlow was one of the co-editors of the 
Centennial History of Butler County. — Eprror.] 


In the far-famed Miami valley, nine miles below Hamilton, 
on the banks of the Miami river, more than one hundred and 
fourteen years ago, there occurred an incident of our pioneer 
annals that on account of its local character may be of interest 
to recount in these columns. We speak of the Indian attack 
upon Dunlap’s station, later called Fort Dunlap, afterward Col- 
erain, located upon the east bank of the Miami, just below the 
iron bridge crossing that river on the Colerain turnpike at 
Venice. It was a stirring event in the history of Hamilton 
county. It occurred on the gth, roth and 11th of January, 1791. 

Dunlap’s station was a military blockhouse, erected for the 
protection of a settlement of pioneers who went out from the 
garrison at Fort Washington to clear and settle the lands along 
the Big Miami. It was the custom for those whose lands were 
in the same neighborhood to unite, as one party or family. 

Judge Burnet says: “Each party erected a strong block- 
house, near to which their cabins were put up, and the whole was 
enclosed by strong log pickets. This being done they commenced 
clearing their lands and preparing for planting their crops. Dur- 
ing the day, while they were at work, one person was placed as 
sentinel to warn them of their approaching danger. At sunset 
they retired to the blockhouse and their cabins, taking every- 
thing of value within the pickets. In this manner they pro- 
ceeded from day to day and from week to week, till their im- 
provements were sufficiently extensive to support their families. 
During this time they depended for subsistence on wild game 
obtained at some hazard, more than on the scant supplies which 
they were able to procure from the settlement on the river. 
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“In a short time these stations gave protection and food 
to a large number of destitute families. After they were estab- 
lished the Indians became less annoying to the settlements on 
the Ohio, as part of their time was employed in watching the 
stations. They viewed these stations with great jealousy, as they 
had the appearance of permanent military establishments in- 
tended to retain possession of the country. In that they were 
correct, and it was fortunate for the country that the Indians 
wanted either the skill or the means to demolish them.” 

Just such an establishment was Dunlap’s station. The fort 
was on the east side of the Big Miami, and was picketed on the 
three sides while the fourth was protected by the deep water 
of the stream. A small detachment of United States troops, 
under the command of Lieutenant Kingsbury, occupied the 
fort. It consisted of a corporal and eleven men, besides the 
commandant. Their names were Taylor, Neef, O’Neal, O’Leary, 
Lincoln, Grant, Strong, Sowérs, Murphy, Abel, McVicar and 
Wiseman, There were on the north side of the fort, Horn, Mc- 
Donald, Barrott and Barket, with their families, and on the south 
side, White, with his family, and McDonald, whose family was 
not at the station; all of whom were busy at their clearings dur- 
ing the day, but sought the shelter of the fort in the evenings. 

The Indians numbered about three hundred and fifty and 
their leader was a renegade white man, infamously notorious as 
Simon Girty. There was present also a Shawnee chief of portly 
form, who was called Blue Jacket, who after the treaty of 
Greenville, talked with our informant of the incidents of the 
event, and who settled at, and jt is believed died at Fort Wayne. 

On the night of January 7, 1791, a surveying party consist- 
ing of Sloan, Hunt, Cunningham and Wallace, who were on an 
exploring tour, encamped on the west bank of the Big Miami. 
On the 8th (Saturday) after roasting and eating some venison, 
they set out to explore and survey the Miami bottoms opposite 
{o, Lut in the neighborhood of, the fort. After having gone 
about seventy yards from camp, the Indian scouts fired a volley 
of eight or ten guns from their rear. Cunningham fell dead; 
Hunt’s horse threw him, and he was made prisoner before he 
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could recover; Sloan was shot through the body, but sat on his 
horse and made off as fast as his horse could carry him, the 
loose horse (Hunt’s) following him. Two Indians pursued him 
about a mile and a half, during which they shot at the pursued 
(Wallace) twice, but without effect. At the moment they fired 
they exulted over him by hallooing the first shot, he tripped and 
fell; “wou-ouh”; supposing they had gained their object—they 
would have got a first-rate rifle and scalp. He, however, over- 
took Sloan holding Hunt’s horse, mounted him, and they made 
their way up the river and crossed over. Sloan now complained 
of faintness, from his wound, he was told to thrust his shirt in 
the bullet holes. They left the river and directed their course for 
Fort Washington. On traveling about six miles, they fell into 
the trace from Dunlap’s station to Fort Washington. There they 
held a council; the result was to go to the station and inform 
the inhabitants to be on their guard. They reached the station 
about sunset. This night it rained, froze, and snow fell from 
four to five inches deep. It was not apprehended that the In- 
dians were infesting the station in such numbers; it was sup- 
posed that the party had been fallen upon by a few stragglers 
only upon a predatory excursion, and on the gth (Sunday) 
Wallace, with five or six of the garrison, crossed over to the bot- 
toms and buried the dead body of Cunningham, without molesta- 
tion, or seeing any evidence that there was a large hostile body in 
their neighborhood. 


It was owing only to a lucky chance of vigilance, on the’ 


part of Lieutenant Kingsbury himself, that the fort was not 
taken by complete surprise. With soldier-like generosity he had 
yielded his quarters to the wounded Sloan, and on Sunday night 
he occupied himself by entertaining with lively stories and jocose 
anecdotes his small command, who were willing to forego their 
wonted repose and share in the forced vigilance of their com- 
mander. They had, however, retired to bed. The sentinels, to 
be sure, were duly posted, but it was apprehended that they had 
fallen into the arms of the dreamy god, since the alarm which 
it was theirs to give was first given by the commander himself. 
He, towards the dawn of Monday morning, indicated his resolu- 
tion to the company, which had kept awake during the night in 
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the blockhouse, his purpose of seeking somewhere a place of re- 
pose. Leaving the blockhouse for this purpose, in the space of 
less than five minutes, he gave the alarm by clapping his hands 
and crying, “Indians! Indians!” 

It indicates the security in which the garrison was, and how 
little they expected an attack, that all but the sentinels and the 
commandant were in bed. The alarm was received with in- 
credulity, yet each man sprang to arms. It was found now that 
the small stockade was infested by ‘a large body of savages, sup- 
posed at the time to number over five hundred. That number 
at least they claimed in the parley which succeeded. The pris- 
oner (Abner Hunt, of New Jersey), who had been taken on Sat- 
urday, was put forth as interpreter, Girty, probably with some 
remnant of shame, not choosing to show himself. The surrender 
of the garrison was demanded—the terms promised were so 
equivocal that Lieutenant Kingsbury, like General Taylor on a 
subsequent similar occasion, was compelled to decline, as re- 
spectfully as he could, compliance with the imperious demand. 
The parley between Kingsbury, leaning over the pickets, and the 
prisonet Hunt, pinioned without and held by Girty, who was 
lying concealed behind a tree, lasted about an hour. This passed 
on the east side of the fort. Meanwhile the soldiers on the west 
side, as often as a savage would peep from the shelter of a dead 
log tree, would crack at him with their muskets, and some 
undoubtedly were killed, for the remains of two were afterward 
discovered, while others were removed and buried by their 
Savage associates. Girty, through his interpreter, complained, 
“What sort of a treaty is this, where you keep up a constant fire 
pending the parley?” The commandant turned around, and with 
a soldierly oath, threatened instant death to the next one that 
fired a musket, but took care to add, sotto voice, “Kill the rascals, 
if you can.” 

The end of the parley was succeeded by incessant volleys of 
musketry from the assailants, which lasted over two hours, when 
they retired to recruit, threatening to return in the évening to 
carry all by storm. The garrison was illy provided with ammu- 
nition, having only twenty-four rounds of cartridges per man, 
and no ordnance; none was therefore to be wasted; though the 
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women, to remedy the scarcity of ammunition, cast their pewter 
plates and spoons into bullets. The enemy renewed the attack 
in the afternoon with musketry, and also by bows and arrows, 
firing brands within the stockade with the hope of firing the fort. 
The volleys were continued during the evening, interrupted by 
moments of parley through the prisoner Hunt, who earnestly 
begged on his own behalf the surrender of the garrison, because 
he was threatened with a death of horribly lingering torture. 
About midnight they retired to execute the threat. The prisoner 
was nearly stripped naked, laid upon the ground, and pinioned 
by his wrists and ankles, his arms and legs outstretched in a 
most painful manner. They then built a fire upon his naked 
abdomen. His groans were distinctly heard by the garrison dur- 
ing the remainder of that sad night becoming fainter and fainter, 
till about daybreak, they finally ceased. 

When morning dawned the Indians returned to the attack, 
and continued their firing for a half hour or more. It was a 
crisis which tried the souls of the little garrison as well as their 
valiant commander. 

The fort was completely infested by the Indians, and the at- 
tack most violent. They began the fight like they were certain 
of victory, and the garrison, while bravely repelling the attacks, 
considered itself in extreme danger. The Indians, however, 
finally despairing of success, and apprehensive of reinforcements 
arriving, abandoned the enterprise and withdrew. 

The fort was entirely of wood, consisting of a few block- 
houses and cabins, with a line of pickets, and was particularly 
exposed to the assaults, as the cabins, contrary to the usual and 
proper plan, presented the low edges of their roofs outside, some 
of them being so low, that, it is stated a dog which had been 
shut out of the station, leaped from a stump outside onto the 
roof of one of the cabins. During the siege the most active 
efforts of the assailants were directed to setting the roofs of the 
buildings on fire, both by fire-arrows and by carrying brands of 
fire. One Indian ran with a burning brand to a building which 
he had nearly reached, when a volley stretched him lifeless. 
When the Indians retreated, as. their tracks showed, they filed 
off, right and left from the fort. 
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The little garrison, though but a handful compared with 
their assailants, displayed great bravery, in some instances 
amounting to rashness. During the firing, they frequently ex- 
posed their persons above the tops of the pickets, mocking the 
savages and daring them to come on. Women, as well as men, 
used every expedient in their power to provoke and irritate the 
enemy. They exhibited the caps of the soldiers above the pickets, 
as a mark to be shot at. 

Their apparent confidence in their security, when subjected 
to the gravest danger, may have had the tendency to induce the 
{ndians to abandon the siege as soon as they did. 

Accounts differ as to how word was received at Fort Wash- 
ington of the attack. One account, that given by Judge Burnet, 
states that John S. Wallace, who had made his escape from the 
Indians on the eighth, was still in the fort. It is said that at ten 
o’clock at night during the attack of the Indians he made an 
effort to pass through the Indian lines and go to Cincinnati for 
the purpose of obtaining re-enforcements from General Harmar, at 
Fort Washington, but finding the Indians encompassing him on 
every side, he was obliged to return. Fortunately the night 
happened to be very dark, and at three in the morning Wallace, 
accompanied by a soldier named William Wiseman, got into 
a canoe on the side of the fort next to the water’s edge, and 
silently paddled across and landed on the opposite bank, from 
whence they took to the bushes, and made their way down the 
river and took the woods for Cincinnati. When about five or 
six miles out from that place they met a party of soldiers, under 
General John S. Gano, from Columbia, and returned with them 
to the station. 

Another account states that Lieutenant Kingsbury endeav- 
ored to induce several old veterans, by the promise of a reward, 
to go to Fort Washington to give the alarm and bring relief, 
but in vain. This was overheard by a young stripling of eight- 
teen years, who had been relieved just then from duty outside all 
night, but who was allowed the relief of watching through a 
port-hole a crafty warrior who, behind a tree, was endeavoring 
by several tricks to draw his fire and allow him an opportunity to 
escape. The commandant’s declaration that he could induce no 
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one to go, surprised him, and he volunteered to go provided the 
officer would parade the garrison in front of the blockhouse 
and let them see him across the river. It is related that this was 
done, and in broad daylight (ten o’clock a, M.) amid the volleys 
of musketry of the Indian assailants, the young man, alone in 
the canoe, succeeded in setting himself across the river, and, 
regaining the opposite bank, he took his course with all speed 
down the stream, and after stripping off and making two at- 
tempts to wade, in vain, concluded he must make the best way 
to North Bend—but in the course of two or three hundred yards 
further he fortunately discovered the fording place, which he was 
enabled to pass without finding it more than knee deep. About 
three o'clock p. M. he reported himself to General Harmar, the 
commandant at Fort Washington, with the news of the critical 
state of things at Dunlap’s station. 

It is related that General Harmar dispatched a message to 
Columbia, for re-enforcements, which arrived at Fort Wash- 
ington that evening, or the next morning. A force of about fifty 
regulars and militia were dispatched on Wednesday morning, 
under the command of Colonel Strong, which, guided by William 
Wiseman (for that was the name of the young hero) reached 
the infested post soon after noon. The Indians, aware of the 
force advancing against them, speedily raised the siege and re- 
treated up the river, the last raft crossing the stream as Colonel 
Strong came in sight. Finding it impossible to pursue them 
without the means of crossing the river, he returned to Cin- 
cinnati. 

These accounts are probably both colored in the interest of 
the two men, Wallace and Wiseman. One seeks to make Wal- 
lace the hero, but mentions Wiseman as accompanying him on 
the journey. The other gives Wiseman all the credit, and makes 
no mention of Wallace. Perhaps the most accurate account is 
that related by Thomas Irwin, who was one of the early pioneers 
of Butler county, having settled near Blue Ball, and for fourteen 
years represented Butler county in the Ohio legislature. At the 
time of the attack of Fort Dunlap, Mr. Irwin, who then lived in 
Cincinnati, states that a hunter by the name of Cox, afterward 
one of the first to take up lands in Union township, Butler 
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county, happened to be out hunting in the neighborhood of Dun- 
lap’s Station, and hearing the firing of the guns suspected the 
cause and went to Cincinnati and informed the commandant at 
Columbia and Fort Washington. A volunteer force of thirty- 
eight nen, of whom Irwin was one, turned out immediately. 
The same number of men were taken from the regulars, the 
whole being placed under the command of Captain Truman; 
and about twenty volunteers from Columbia, under command 
of Captain Gano, started before daylight the next morning for 
Dunlap’s Station, all on horseback, for the relief of the place. 

John Riley, afterwards a clerk of the court of Butler county, 
and Patrick Moore, who also settled in Butler county, were in the 
party, and both rode white horses, and preceded a short distance 
in advance, as picket guard, or spies, to give notice if the enemy 
should appear. Samuel Davis, afterward a resident of Wayne 
township, Butler county, was also one of the volunteers from 
Cincinnati on that occasion. When the party had proceeded 
about six miles, they met Wallace and Wiseman on their way to 
Fort Washington, to tell the news of the attack. Finding that 
the news had preceded them they turned about and accompanied 
the relief party to the station. 

About ten o’clock the party arrived at the top of the hill, 
which overlooks the plain on which Dunlap’s Station was situ- 
ated, when it was discovered the Indians had abandoned the 
siege and gone. On arriving at the fort, it was found that the 
garrison, though in imminent danger, had sustained but little 
injury. On the first fire, the Indians fired into a building where 
the hand mill was kept, between the logs which had not been 
chunked, by which they killtd one man and wounded another. 
The body of Abner Hunt was found near the station, shockingly 
mangled,—his brains beaten out, two war clubs laid across his 
breast, and a blazing firebrand placed in his bowels. 

Dunlap’s station was soon after abandoned on account of its 
exposed danger to the excursions of the savage foe. Both the 
settlers and military left it, inasmuch as in the attack, which we 
have been describing the Indians had destroyed the accumulations 
of the preceding season, and a scene of wild ruin and desolation 
was spread around. The houses of many, besides those whose 
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names we have given, who had provided dwellings which they 
purposed to occupy in the spring, shared in the common con- 
flagration and ruin, and the panic for awhile retarded the settle- 
ment of a locality now among the most flourishing and peaceful 
in the state of Ohio. 























THE ANCESTRY OF THE OHIOAN. 


A. M. COURTENAY, D. D. 


[The following is a portion of an address delivered in Zanesville by 
Rev. Courtenay, who for many years has been an enthusiastic student of 
Ohio history, upon which subject he has delivered many admirable ad- 
dresses. He has written frequently in prose and in verse for current re- 
views, magazines and journals. He wrote for and read at the Ohio Cen- 
tennial Celebration the poem entitled “The Ohio Century.” — Eprtor.] 


At a recent notable assembly in one of Ohio’s universities, a 
revered bishop paid tribute to the greatness of the state, which 
he ascribed to its New England origin. This he did without 
qualification, as a compliment, in a confidence as naive and un- 
doubting as emphatic. No axiom could be carved in harder out- 
line. He evidently believed that the Northwest Territory was 
peopled from Connecticut’s “Western Reserve ;” or if there were 
among its settlers a few stragglers from less favored regions, they 
were obscure, insignificant, and soon dominated by the persua- 
sive Yankee notions 

It was not strange speech. Indeed, its tone was familiar to 
those who have .long been accustomed to hear and read asser- 
tions from our Down-East brethren — persistent as the “flood 
of years from an exhaustless urn” — to the effect that everything 
good and great in our civilization is, like the “pants” advertised 
by an enterprising Boston firm, stamped “Plymouth Rock.” 

None will question the potency of Puritan ideas, or the vigor 
and moral value of the Pilgrims. The contribution by New Eng- 
land of genius, of virtue, to the growth of the Republic in let- 
ters, state-craft, commerce, invention, reform, religion, is a fact 
so far beyond dispute that her sons supererogate in constant af- 
firmation. We all cheerfully admit that our Yankee brother has 
enriched the national life with every good element — except mod- 
esty. Yet he had no option on all the virtues and valors. It 
would be well to consider a few things, such as the first settle- 
ment was in Virginia; the first legislative assembly of white men 
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‘on this continent was at Jamestown 1619; the first ordinance of 
religious liberty was in Maryland; the first Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was made at Mecklenburg, in the Carolinas ; the first tea 
thrown overboard was from the Peggy Stewart, in Annapolis 
harbor; the first steamboat floated on the Potomac; the first rail- 
road was at Baltimore. Of course, this only means that each 
section may play an Oliver to the other’s Roland. 

In. the case of Ohio, one may enter a bill of exceptions, to 
wit, that the marvelous development of this most typical of Amer- 
ican states is due, not alone, nor even chiefly, to its New England 
blood, but to that mingling of vital currents which has made 
strong the heart of the Commonwealth. 

This will be obvious to a slight scrutiny of the colonization of 
the Territory. The whole Western country passed by cession of 
conquest to Great Britain in 1763, and thence to the United States 
in 1783. But while the paper title was thus wrested from the 
French by the English and in turn by the Americans from the 
British, the original occupants, the Indians, who were not party 
to these compacts, held the land by the “nine points of law” until 
dispossessed by the steady pressure of the frontiersmen from be- 
yond the Alleghenies. The final writ of ejectment was served by 
a posse under General Anthony Wayne, consisting of two thou- 
sand United States regulars, and fifteen hundred Kentucky 
mounted volunteers, at the battle of Fallen Timbers, in 1794, when 
the savages suffered a defeat from which they never rallied. 
Thus the new Canaan had long allured the tribes of our Israel; 
eager with desires awakened by those spies, the hunters and trad- 
ers, who brought back reports of an “exceeding good land;” yet 
they were withheld their forty years from entering and possess- 
ing it by fear of the “sons of Anak.” When, however, the sword 
of the Lord and of Wayne hewed the way, population poured into 
the land like floods, gathering to and radiating from five centers 
of settlement on the Ohio, the Lake, or the border of Pennsyl- 
vania, whence the natives were already expelled. 

These five nerve centers of the nascent state were in the order 
of time as follows: 

1. The “Ohio Company,” formed in Connecticut, purchased 
1,500,000 acres, and in April, 1788, settled their colony about the 
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mouth of the Muskingum, with Fort Harmar, now Marietta, as 
their citadel. It was a notable society. Many of its people were 
Revolutionary officers, and the most possessed intelligence and 
education. They and their descendants have cut a broad, deep: 
mark in the history of the state. 

2. The “Symmes Purchase” of 311,622 acres was nego- 
tiated by a New Jersey company of twenty-four gentlemen, head- 
ed by Judge John Cleves Symmes, a member of Congress from. 
that state. In November, 1788, the first settlement was made by 
a party of twenty at a spot within the present limits of Ciucin- 
nati. This was a brood of the “blue hen’s chickens”; but a con- 
siderable contingent from Kentucky soon moved into the region. 
Thus the basis was formally New Jersian, with its mixture of 
Scotch-Irish and Hollanders, but actually there was a vast major- 
ity of Virginians. 

3. The “Virginia Military District” consisted of 3,000,000 
acres, ranging north from the Ohio, between the Scioto ana 
Miami Rivers, and was reserved by the Old Dominion to satisfy 
the land warrants issue to its soldiers of the Revolution. Its first 
settlements were at Manchester in 1791, and at Chillicothe in 
1796, which latter became not only the center of this projection of 
Virginia into Ohio, but to a good degree of the political and so- 
cial life of the whole Territory in the earlier years. It was the 
seat of the first legislatures, and of the capital until 1813. In this 
region the first tide of population was partly Marylandic, but 
mostly Virginian, in two streams; that of the hardy backwoods- 
men who had earlier crossed the Alleghenies from the valleys of 
the Upper Potomac and Shenandoah, and built their cabins on the 
Cheat and Monongahela as far as Redstone, which was the head 
of navigation to the “Western waters,” and that of the settlers. 
who had already entered Kentucky by way of the southern passes 
through the Blue Ridge. They were of the usual pioneer type, 
but with them came families of substance and cultivation, who 
_ moved direct from the Old Dominion, who brought with them 
their colonial furniture, silver teapots, silks and laces with a touch 
of old world dignity and courtesy. Such were the Tiffins, Worth- 
ingtons and Massies. They were largely influenced by conscience 
against slavery, for the Jeffersonian idea of its evil was then prev- 
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alent in the South. Tiffin freed his slaves, valued at $5,000 (a 
full half of his wealth), and brought them into that Northwest 
Territory, which was “consecrated to freedom.” 

4. The “Western Reserve” was a strip of land equal to 
1,800,000 acres, extending from the border of Pennsylvania along 
Lake Erie. Its colonists were mainly from Connecticut, which 
state had reserved this tract in making over to the General Gov- 
ernment its rights and claims in the Western country. The first 
settlement was made at Cleveland in 1796. Its foundations were 
hewn from the yranitic rock of New England Calvinism. 

5. The “Seven Ranges” consisted of a tract extending from 
the Pennsylvania line between the Ohio Company on the south 
and the Western Reserve on the north. Its lands were the first 
ever sold by the United States out of the public domain, and the 
purchasers were a few native-born Quakers, some Germans of 
the stock which has produced the variety known as “Pennsylvania 
Dutch,” and many Scotch-Irish, which body nearly pre-empted 
and still largely controls Southwestern Pennsylvania. 

No mention need be made of two curious and tragic attempts 
at settlement; that of the French colony at the site of Gallipolis, 
because it was insignificant and evanescent; and that of the Mo- 
ravian missionaries, because there were few white families, and all 
were swept from the face of the earth in a massacre, not by red 
men but white, and not by British or French, be it said to our 
shame, but Americans. 

Now these five centers of life were long isolated by vast for- 
ests before the era of roads, and engrossed by the severe labor of 
subduing the wilderness, with little need or chance for travel, or 
any form of commercial and literary intercourse. They differed 
widely in custom, training, prevailing idea, and religious cultus. 
And it was long before social fusion began. Ultimately all were 
subdued to a predominant type, while there are still marked char- 
acteristics in the various sections, traceable rather in the domestic- 
ities than the publicities. 

Despite, however, minor differences, the state has attained 
social solidarity, and uniformity of educational system, of legal 
procedure, of political aspiration, through the weaving process 
of ceaseless interchange of business, literary and religious inter- 
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ests. This has tended to the obliteration of individuality in the 
sections, but marks of the original variation nevertheless distin- 
guish each; for example, Southern Ohio from Northern, as clear- 
ly as the New England of today from those commonwealths 
known — in a phrase now happily historic only — as the “Border 
States.” 

It is the mingling of these diverse elements into a new com- 
pound which has enriched Ohio. And it is to be noted that here 
first occurred the blend of native bloods, which has since con- 
tinued on so vast a scale throughout the West. Up to the close of 
the eighteenth century the colonies on the Atlantic coast were sep- 
arate. Their people mingled little. They were as diverse as the 
English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish. But from them all poured 
streams of people into that fair land which lies between the Lake 
and the “beautiful river” — the gateway of the West — and the 
children of Puritan and Cavalier, Hollander and Huguenot, Teu- 
ton and Scotch-Irish, married and begot a new race. Moreover, 
just as the early migrants from Europe were a picked people; so 
their descendants who crossed the Alleghanies were especially. 
brave, hardy, and enterprising. The seed-plot was fertile, and 
the shoots choice, which by cross-fertilization have produced the 
Ohio stock. . 

No one section can claim a monopoly, or even a controlling 
interest, in Ohio’s greatness. This is the more apparent when 
we examine the scroll of her famous men. It will be found that 
they have arisen with an astonishing impartiality from all quar- 
ters and conditions. Thus of the thirty-three governors, up to 
1890, twelve came from the South, twelve from New England, 
three from Pennsylvania and six were born in Ohio of Scotch- 
Irish, Welsh, or Irish ancestry. 

Again, consider the following last of fifty-two other distin- 
guished children of the state, viz: Tiffin, Worthington, Symmes, 
Corwin, Ewing, Lytle, Piatt, the Cary sisters, Coates Kinney, 
Howells, Whitelaw Reid, S. S. Cox, Powers and Ward, the sculp- 
tors; the Coxes, Tourgee, George Kennan, McGahan, Giddings, 
Wade, Chase, Stanton, Waite, Ormsby, Mitchel, Edison, Brush, 
the Shermans, the Ammens, Rosecrans, Sheridan, McDowell, Cus- 
ter, McPherson, the Presidents Harrison, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
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McKinley, and the Churchmen Durbin, Simpson, Foster, Harris, 
Merrill, Walden, Joyce, McCabe, Cranston, Thoburn. Of these 
the tally runs, New England eleven, Virginia and Kentucky 
eleven, Scotch-Irish eight, Dutch two, New Jersey three, New 
York two, Irish three, French one, Canadian one, and unknown 
ten. If to these we add the fifteen “fighting McCooks,” then the 
tale of this strenuous Scotch-Irish race must be advanced to twen- 
ty-three in the foremost rank, from which have sprung most of 
the war leaders. 

Further, it can not be established that any section producea 
the great men of any particular profession or pursuit. In fact, 
this survey disproves Howell’s generalization that “the South 
gave Ohio perhaps her foremost place in war and politics; but 
her enlightenment in other things was from the North.” More- 
over, in the two things whereof this claim has been urged — viz., 
the contest against slavery and for equal rights for all races, and 
the effort to establish public schools — it will be found from an 


examination of the records of the legislature that the pioneers of 


civilization were from all quarters. Indeed, it is more than prob- 
able, though not capable of demonstration in the absence of com- 
plete biographies, that Ohio’s greatest men, the finest products of 
her powers, came from mingled strains. 

Rawlinson has said that “it is admitted by ethnologists that 
the mixed races are superior to the pure ones.” It is true, with 
the qualification that the law acts within the limits of a similar 
origin, as in the case of the Greeks, the Romans, the British, and 
above all, the Americans. Thus Tennyson sings, “Saxon and 
Norman and Dane are we,” and he might have added, if the exi- 


-gencies of verse had permitted: Celt and Gaul, French Hugue- 


not, and German Palatine. 

And one of our own poets recited, on the Nation’s century, 
these elements of our new type: Scottish thrift, Irish humor, Ger- 
‘man steadfastness, French vivacity, Scandinavian patience and 
English moral worth; declaring of the genius of America: 


“In his form and features still 
The unblenching Puritan will, 
Cavalier honor, Huguenot grace, 
The Quaker truth and sweetness, 
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And the strength of the danger-girdled race 
Of Holland, blend in a proud completeness. 
* * * * * * * + 


And broad-based under all 
Is England’s oaken-hearted mood, 
So rich is fortitude.” 


This lyric of our race is true in its highest terms of the 
Ohioan, the first product of the new type, whose vital currents 
have been mixtured and enriched of so many noble elements. 

Mr. Thomas E. Watson, who has achieved more fame and 
success as an author than a Presidential candidate, having written 
admirably on Napoleon and on Jefferson, says in the preface to 
his life of the latter: “Southern men of the old regime were not 
given to the writing of books, and when the man of N. E. [New 
England] strode forward, pen in hand, and nominated himself 
custodian of our national archives and began to compile the rec- 
ord, nobody seriously contested the office. Thus it happened in- 
evitably that N. E. [New England] got handsome treatment in 
our national histories. She deserved good treatment. Her rec- 
ord is one of glory. No patriotic American would detract from 
her merit, but her history is not the history of the whole Union,” 
and it may be added, her point of view is not the only vision for 
estimate. 
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CINCINNATI—A CIVIC ODE. 


WILLIAM HENRY VENABLE, 


[Professor William Henry Venable ranks among the first of Ohio's 
most honored educators and authors. For many years he was professor - 
in the High Schools of Cincinnati. His published works embrace history, 
poetry, literature and fiction. He has been a devoted student of the liter- 
ature of the Ohio Valley. He delivered the address on Ohio Literary 
Men and Women at the Ohio Centennial celebration, Chillicothe, May 20, 
1903. His splendid ode herewith printed was recited by his son, Profes- 
sor Emerson Venable, at the banquet given by the Cincinnatians at the 
Queen City Club, Friday evening, November 29, 1907, to the delegates to 
the Central Ohio Valley Historical Conference. — Epitor.] 


I. 


O not unsung, not unrenowned, 
Ere brave Saint Clair to his reward had gone, 
- Or yet from yond the ample bound 
Of green Ohio’s hunting ground 
Tecumseh faced the Anglo-Saxon dawn, 
My City Beautiful was throned and crowned ; 
Then all Hesperia confest, 
With jubilant acclaim, 
Her sovereign and inviolable name, 
Queen of the West! 


: 


Upon the proud young bosom she was nursed, 
Of the Republic, in the wild 
Security of God’s primeval wood: 
Illustrious Child! 
By Liberty begotten, first 
Of all that august civic sisterhood 
Born since the grand Ordain of Eighty-Seven 
Promulged its mandatory plevin, 
Which fain had reconciled 
Human decretals and the voice of Heaven. 
(80) 
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III. 
Baptismal sponsors gave 
Her virtuous patronymical and brave, 

From hoary chronicle and legend caught, 
And blazon of that laureled son of Mars, 
Whose purple heraldry of scars, 

(From fields of valorous duty brought, ) 

Enriched patrician Rome with dower 
Of ancient honorable power. 
The half-tradition old 
Of Cincinnatus told, 
Who cast aside the victor’s brand and took 
In peaceful grasp the whetted pruning-hook, 
And drave the plowshare through the furrowed mold, 
Was golden legend unto Washington 
And his compeers in patriotic arms, 
Who flung the sword and musket down, 
(Their martial fields of glory won,) 
Shouldered the ax and spade, 
To wage a conquering crusade 
Against brute forces and insensate foes: 
Beseiged the stubborn shade, 
Subdued their savage farms, 
Builded the busy town, 
And bade the desert blossom as the rose. 


IV. 


Upgrew a fair Emporium beside 
Ohio’s amber flood, as by the yellow tide 
Of storied Tiber sprung, of yore, 
On lowland and acropolis, 
The elder world’s metropolis, 
Along the imperial shore! 


V. 


Yet not of Latian swarm were they 
Who hived the early honey of the West; 
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They boasted Borean sires of strenuous clay; 
Long-striding men of soldierly broad breast, 
Of dauntless brain and all-achieving hands, 
Fetched out of British and Teutonic lands, 
Schooled for command by knowing to obey, 
Inured to fight and disciplined to pray, 
Columbian leaders of potential sway, 
Survivors of the European Best! 


VI. 


With brand desire and purpose vast, 
To purge from dross the metal true, 
And pour the seven-times-molten Past 
In perfect patterns of the New, 
They led the migratory van; 
And every hero carried in his heart 
The constitution and politic chart, 
The code, the creed, the high-imagined plan 
Of that Ideal State whereunto wend 
The hopeful dreams of universal man, 
And whither all the ages tend. 


Vil. 


Such the stock adventure brought 
Over Allegheny ranges, 

By the Revolution taught 
War and Fortune’s bitter changes: 

They hewed the forest jungle, broke 
The wild, reluctant plain ; 

With rhythmic sinews, stroke on stroke, 
They cradled in the grain; 

The masted barge on gliding keel 
Rich bales of traffic bore; 

The laden steamer’s cataract wheel 
Befoamed the River shore; 

Anon, as rolls the thunder-peal, 
As glares the lightning flame, 
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O’er trammeled miles of outspun steel 
The Locomotive came !— 
Electron’s viewless messengers, more fleet 
Than herald Mercury of wingéd feet, 
Far-flashing, multiplied the thrilling word, 
Freedom! and Freedom !—Freedom, evermore !— 
Which all the Appalachian echoes heard 
And broad Atlantic’s rumorous billows bore 
Persuasive to his utmost peopled shore, 
Tempting shrewd Mammon, and with louder voice 
Bidding courageous Poverty rejoice: 
Then Westward ho! the Movers found their goal, 
Ohio, thine auspicious Metropole !— 
Nor landmark-trees blazed by his hatchet blade, 
Nor scanty bounds by Filson’s chain surveyed, 
Might longer then suffice as border-line ; 
Not Eastern Row nor Western, could confine 
Emption of homestead, or sequestered hold 
Salubrious Mohawk’s northward-spreading wold: 
A century’s growth, down crashed the ‘builder Oak,’ 
The quarry from Silurian slumber woke, 
The town, advancing, saw the farms retreat, 
The turnpike rumbled, now a paven street :— 
With bold and eager Emulation rode 
Young Enterprise; keen Industry and Wealth 
Sought new employ and prosperous abode 
With blithe Success and robust Hope and Health, 
In verdant vale where through Dameta flowed, 
Or high upon the crofts and bowery hills, 
Above the gardens and the rural mills 
Of Mahketewa’s brook and affluent rills: 
Their palaces adorned each rampart green, 
Their cottages in every dell were seen, 
O’er which the well-belovéd. Queen 
Holds chartered reign 
And eminent domain! 
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VIII. 


Today wouldst thou behold 
What ensigns of magnificence and might 
Her spacious realms of urban grandeur show? 
Choose for thy belvedere some foreland bold, 

Auburn, or Echo, or aérial height 

Of Sun-clad Edens’ blossomy plateau :— 
There bid thy wildered gaze 
Explore the checquered maze, 
Unending street, innumerable square, 

Park, courtyard, terrace, fountain, esplanade, 
Gay boulevard and thronging thoroughfare, 

Far villas peering out from bosky shade, 
Cliff-clambering roads and shimmering waterways: 
Lo, Architecture here and Sculpture vie 
With rival works of carven wonder shown 
In sumptuous granite and marmorean stone; : 
Behold stupendous where proud citadels 
Of legionary Trade aspire the sky, 
And where Religion’s sanctuaries raise -f- 
Their domed and steepled votive splendors high: 
(Upon the hush of Sabbath morning swells 
How sweet their chime of tolerant bells!) 











































IX. 


Seen dimly over many a roofy mile, 

Where hills obscure environ vales remote, 
Rise colonnaded stacks of chimney pile, 

Above whose dusky summits float ; 
Pennons of smoke, like signal flags unfurled 
Atop their truce-proclaiming towers, 

By the allied triumphal powers 

Of Science, Labor and mechanic Skill, 
Subduing nature to man’s godlike will; 
Forth yonder myriad factories are whirled, 
By steam and lightning’s aid, 
Invention’s yield perpetual, conveyed 
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’ Beyond strange seas to buy the bartered world !— 


Hark, the hoarse whistle, and dull, distant roar 
Of rumbling freight-trains, ponderous and slow, 
Monsters of iron joint, which come and go 

Obedient to the watchful semaphore 

That curbs their guided course along the shore. 
Edged by the margin of the southern River: 
Now golden gleam, now silvern flash and quiver 
The molten mirrors of its burnished tide 
Whereover costly argosies of Commerce ride! 


X, 
Thrice-happy City, dearest to my heart, 
Who, showering benizon upon her own, 
Endows her opulent material mart 
With lavish purchase from each ransacked zone, 
Yet ne’er forgot exchange of rarer kind, 
By trade-winds from all ports of Wisdom blown— 
Imperishable merchandise of Mind: 
Man may not live by bread alone, 
But every word of God shall be made known !— 
Thy voyagers of Argonaut, 
Enriched with dazzling ransom of their toil 
In ravaged Colchis, costlier guerdon brought 
As trophy home than prize of golden spoil: 
Gems from the trove of Truth, for ages sought, 
Precious beyond appraise in sordid fee; 
Audit of Culture, treasury of Art: 
Whate’er the Daughters of Mnemosyne 
In templed grove of Academe impart: 
Heroic Song, Philosophy divine, 
Precept oracular, Narration old, 
Or aught by sage Antiquity extolled, 
Or murmured at Apollo’s lucent shrine. 
Here Education rounds a cosmic plan, 
Enough omnipotent aye to create 
From nebulous childhood, ordered worlds of man, 
Evolving Scholar, Citizen, and State. 
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Each liberal science, every craft austere, 
All sedulous joys of book and pen are here, 
Delights that charm the reason or engage 

Imagination’s quickened eye or ear :— , 
Pencil of limner, sculptor’s cunning steel, 
And whirling marvel of Palissy’s wheel ;— 
Drama, in pomp of gorgeous equipage, 
Ostends upon the applauded stage 
Phantasmagoria of the living Age; 
And, by celestial votaries attended, 
Impassioned Music, from the spheres descended, 
Abiding here in the tutelar control, 
Commands orchestral diapasons pour 

Exalted figue and symphony along 

Resounding aisle and bannered corridor ; 
Or, while the organ’s mellow thunders roll, 
She bids enraptured voices thrill the soul 
With heaven-born harmony of choral song! 









XI. 





O Cincinnati! whom the Pioneers, 

How many weary lustrums long ago, 
With orisons and dedicated tears, 

Blest, kneeling when the pure December snow 
Melted, for pity, into drops of Spring, 

My heart renews their throbbing fervor now, 
Their toil, their love, their hope, remembering, 

I breathe their patriotic ardor and their vow, 
Their exultation and prophetic faith I sing !— 

For they were Freedom’s vanguard, and they bore 
Her starry flag and led her empire West, 

‘Ere yet the wounds of sacrificial war 
Had healed upon thy Mother-Country’s breast ; 
Courageous they and loyal! evermore 
Bold for The people! valorous and strong 
Against embattled Myrmidons of Wrong: 
Forever honorable, true, and just! 
Historial years above their crumbling dust, 
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On wings of peace and wings of war have flown. 
Returning Aprils green and grateful sod 
There where with hands that knew the ax to wield 
They pledged a log-hewn temple unto God 
Or ere they thrice had husked the ripened field 
Or promised harvest o’er the tilth had sown: 
Seers, Legislators, Politicians, these, 
From ancestors indomitable sprung! 
Who, as with brawn of sinewy grip they swung 
Their polished helves and launcht the steely edge, 
Invading so the monarchy of trees, 
Or smote with ponderous maul the iron wedge— 
Labored meanwhile within the spacious Mind, 
Planning and building, for their fellow-kind, 
Futurity colossal, on the vast 
Foundations of immemorial past. 


COMMENTARY ON CINCINNATI ODE. 
BY AUTHOR OF THE POEM. 


I. 


1. Satnt Crarr. General Arthur St. Clair (1734-1818), a friend 
and comrade of George Washington, was an officer in the American 
army during the Revolutionary War; was president of Congress in 1787; 
governor of the North-West Territory from 1789 to 1802, living in Cin- 
cinnati eleven years, 1790-1801. His mansion, the first brick house built 
in the Miami settlement, stood on the southwest corner of Eighth and 
Main streets. ° 

2. TECUMSEH. Tecumseh, a Shawnee Indian chief, famed for his 
courage and eloquence, was born near the site of the city of Springfield, 
Ohio, in the year 1768. He made persistent effort to unite the aboriginal 
red tribes against their white, American foes, and joined the British 
troops when the war of 1812 was in progress. Tecumseh was killed in 
the battle of the Thames, Canada, Oct. 5, 1813. 

3. QUEEN OF THE West. The name “Queen of the West” was ap- 
plied to Cincinnati early in the history of the town. Some of Benjamin 
Drake’s “Tales and Sketches of the Queen City” were contributed to 
the Cincinnati Literary Gazette as long ago as 1824. Ten years later, 
Charles Fenno Hoffman, in his book “A Winter in the West,” employs 
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the nomination as if it were then in familiar use. Longfellow gave 
world-wide celebrity to the soubriquent by introducing it into his lyric 
entitled “Catawba Wine,” singing of 


“The Queen of the West 
In her garlands drest, 
On the banks of the beautiful river.” 


II. 


4. UPON THE PROUD YOUNG BOSOM SHE WAS NURSED. 

Of the Republic. Cincinnati was founded in 1788, the year in 

which the American Republic was organized, and only twelve years sub- 
sequent to the date of the Declaration of Independence. 


5. By Liperty BeEcotrren, First. 


Of all that august civic sisterhood. The two settlements, Co- 
lumbia, near the mouth of the Little Miami, and Losantiville, opposite 
the mouth of the Licking, were begun, respectively, November 18 and 
December 28, 1788, nearly six months after the enactment of the ordi- 
nance of 1787. The young city was not incorporated until 1802. 

6. PROMULGATED ITS MANDATORY PLEVIN. The Ordinance of 1787 
was at.once an organic law dnd a political promise. Of that notable 
documerit Daniel Webster used these memorable words: “We are ac- 
customed to praise the law-givers of antiquity; we help perpetuate the 
fame of Solon and Lycurgus; but I doubt whether one single law of 
any law-giver, ancient or modern, has produced effects of more distinct, 
marked and lasting character than the Ordinance of 1787. We see its 
consequences at this moment, and we shall never cease to see them, 
perhaps, while the Ohio shall flow.” 


III. 


7. AND BLAZON OF THAT LAURELED SON OF Mars. Lucius Quincticus, 
surnamed Cincinnatus, or the “crisp-haired,” a Roman dictator and 
legendary hero, is thought to have been born about 519 B. C. The tra- 
dition goes that, while on his farm beyond the Tiber, he was summoned 
from the plow to take command of an army which defended Rome from 
invading enemies; and that, after thus serving his country, he laid aside 
the sword and returned to his husbandry. The “Order of Cincinnati,” 
named in admiration of this Roman general, was organized in 1784 by 
officers of the Revolutionary Army, Washington being its-first president. 
In recognition of this organization General St. Clair, in 1790, bestowed 
the name “Cincinnati” upon the hamlet opposite the mouth of the Lick- 
ing, which, up to that time, had borne the name “Losantiville,” given 
in 1788 by John Filson, one of its founders. 
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IV. 


8. ON LOWLAND AND AcROPOLIS. “The ranges of hills bordering these 
extensive plains, * * * being variously diversified by streams and 
rivulets, lying at different distances from the town, and having a: dense 
covering of trees, afford a pleasant termination to the view. From 
Newport or Covington the appearance of the town is beautiful; and, at 
a future period, when the streets shall be graded from the hill to the 
river shore, promises to become magnificent.”—Daniel Drake, in his Pic- 
ture of Cincinnati, published in 1815.—“The first impression upon touch- 
ing the quays at Cincinnati, and looking up its spacious avenues, termi- 
nating always in green acclivities which bound the city, is exceedingly 
beautiful.”—Charles Fenno Hoffman’s A Winter in the West, 1835. 


VIL. 


9. Tue MAstep BARGE on Giipinc KEEL. Ohio River barges of the 
early period were provided with a mast amidship, carrying square sails 
and topsails, and they somewhat resembled small ocean schooners. 

10. THe Lapen STEAMER’s CATARACT WHEEL. The first steamboat 
on the Ohio River, the “Orleans,” was built by Nicholas J. Roosevelt, 
a brother of President Roosevelt’s grandfather, at Pittsburg, and her 
trial trip was made from that city to New Orleans in 1812. 

11. THe Locomotive CAme. The work of constructing the first 
tailroad from Cincinnati was commenced in 1837. The road crept slowly 
up the Little Miami. In December, 1841, the track had been laid only 
from Fulton to Milford, a distance of fifteen miles. The next year the 
road reached Fosters. In July, 1844, the first cars were seen at Deer- 
field, now South Lebanon, and before the close of the summer they were 
at the mouth of Todd’s Fork. In August, 1845, the road was com- 
pleted to Xenia, and on the tenth day of August, ten years after the 
road was chartered, the first train reached Springfield.”—Josiah Morrow, 
in his sketch of the life of Governor Jeremiah Morrow, p. 73. 

12. ELecrron’s VIEWLESS MESSENGERS. A line of Morse’s electric 
telegraph, connecting Baltimore with Washington, was brought into oper- 
ation in 1844. The wire was slowly stretched westward, and, on August 
21, 1847, the first dispatch to Cincinnati was flashed. 

13. FREEDOM AND FREEDOM! — FREEDOM, EverRMORE! That Cincin- 
nati was consecrated to Liberty from the first is strikingly attested by 
an early Virginia clergyman, Rev. James Smith, who, visiting in Ohio in 
1795, wrote in his Journal, on Sunday, September 5, of that year: “We 
are now in full view of the beautiful and flourishing town of Cincin- 
nati, most delightfully situated on the bank of ‘the most beautiful river 
on earth.’ This large and populous town has risen almost instantaneously 
from nothing, it being (as I was told) only four years since it was all 
in woods. Such is the happy effect of that government in which every 
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trace of vassalage is rooted out and destroyed. To a real republican, as 
I am, how grateful, how pleasing the sight which I now behold. To a 
man weary of slavery and the consequent evils attending it, what pleasing 
reflections must arise.’—Ohio Arch. and Hist. Quart., Vol. XVI, p. 376. 

14. Bippinc CourAcgeous Poverty Rejoice. “It was not to Mont- 
mirail they were going—it was to America. They were not flying to the 
sound of the trumpet of war—they were hurrying from misery and 
starvation. In a word, it was a family of poor Alsatian peasants who 
were emigrating. They could not obtain a living in their native land, 
but had been promised one in Ohio.”—From Victor Hugo’s “The Rhine,” 
quoted by C. L. Martzolff, in his history of Perry County, Ohio—“The 
poor man (ungoverned, can govern himself), shoulders his axe and walks 
into the Western woods, sure of a nourishing earth and an overarching 
sky! It is the very Door of Hope to distracted Europe.”—Thomas Car- 
lyle, in a letter to Emerson. 

15. Nor Scanty Bounps sy Fitson’s CHain Surveyep. John Fil- 
son (See note 7), whose versatility enabled him to become successively 
a teacher, an historian, an explorer and a surveyor, drew the first plan 
of Cincinnati, or, as he called it, Losantiville. The original name of 
what is now Plum street, was Filson avenue. The Filson Club, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., is named in honor of this pioneer of enterprise and of letters, 
who well deserves to be remembered by the Queen City. 

16. Nor Eastern Row Nor WEsTERN. The old name, Eastern Row, 
was changed to Broadway; Western Row, to Central Avenue; and North- 
ern Row, to Seventh Street. 

17. SaLusrious MoHAwK’s NorTHWARD-SPREADING WorLp. Mo- 
hawk village, a once well-known hill-top suburb of Cincinnati, was on 
Hamilton road, now McMicken Avenue. Here, as we learn from an essay 
by Elizabeth Haven Appleton, “Mrs. Frances Trollope, in 1828, had her 
home in a farm house on the edge of the primeval forest which clad the 
country for many miles.”—See volume in memory of Elizabeth Haven 
Appleton, edited by Eugene F. Bliss, and published in Cincinnati, 1891. 

18. Buttper OAx. “The builder Oake, sole King of forests all.”— 
Spenser’s Faerie Queene. 

19. SmurtAn StumsBer. The Silurian Blue Limestone rocks of the 
so-called “Cincinnati Group,” including the River quarry beds and the 
hill quarry beds, supply unlimited quantities of building stone of great 
excellence and beauty. “The advantages that the city of Cincinnati reaps 
from the quarries which surround it are immense.”—Ford’s Hamilton 
County, 1881. 

20. IN VERDANT VALE WHERETHROUGH. DAMETA FLowep. “This 
sweet valley is bounded toward the rising sun by the gentle stream 
Dameta, or the creek of deers; and on the side of the setting sun by the 
transparent waters of El-hen-a, or the stream of the green hills.”—Tim- 
othy Flint, in a story entitled “Oolemba in Cincinnati,” contributed to 
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Hall’s “Western Souvenir,” 1829. Dameta, or Deer Creek, formerly the 
pride of local poets and artists, has long been imprisoned in the deep 
conduit of a sewer which empties into the Ohio near the foot of Butler 
Street, just below the old waterworks. The romantic valley of the once 
beautiful stream is now buried from sight by the dumpage of half a 
century. 

21. MAHKETEWA’s Brook AND AFFLUENT Ritts. Mahketewa was 
the Indian name of Mill Creek. See William G. Gallagher’s lyric, “The 
Spotted Fawn,” which, sixty years ago, was one of the most popular 
songs,-in the Ohio Valley. It begins with the lines: 


“On Mahketewa’s flowery marge 
The Red Chief’s wigwam stood.” 


22. AUBURN, OR EcHo, or AERIAL HEIGHT 


Or Sun-CLap Epen’s Biossomy PLateau. Each of these lofty 
elevations commands a magnificent prospect of Cincinnati and its natural 
environs. The Queen City is famed for the picturesque charm of its 
suburbs. The following sentences, quoted from an article by James 
Parton, written for the Atlantic Monthly, forty years ago, are of interest: 
“As far as we have seen or read, no inland city of the world surpasses 
Cincinnati in the beauty of its environs. They present as perfect a 
combination of the picturesque and the accessible, as can anywhere be 
found. There are still the primeval forests and the virgin soil to favor 
the plans of the artist in capabilities. The Duke of Newcastle’s party, 
one of which was the Prince of Wales, were not flattering their enter- 
tainers when they pronounced the suburbs of Cincinnati the finest they 
had anywhere seen.” 


23. DAUGHTERS OF MNEMOSYNE. Mnemosyne, goddess of Memory 
and mother of the Muses. 


24. Att SepuLtous Joys or Book AND PEN are Here. That Cincin- 
nati, from the earliest period of its history up to the present time, has 
held foremost rank, among Western cities, as a center of literary culture, 
is a claim fully justified by the’ record of achievement of the eminent 
writers, past and present, who have been identified with the Queen City 
and its literary activities. “Within a period of ten years, counting back- 
ward and forward from 1830, there existed a literary circle of which 
Cincinnati was the center, which, as a’ whole, has never had a superior 
in America—Among those who were influential in that circle, I may 
mention the names of William Henry Harrison, Timothy Flint, Micah P. 
Flint, Daniel Drake, James Hall, Jacob Burnet, Benjamin F. Drake, 
Edward D. Mansfield, Milliam D. Gallagher, Otway Curry, S. P. Hil- 
dreth, L. A. Hine, Caroline Lee Hentz, Rebecca S. Nichols, Thos. H. 
Shreve, F. W. Thomas, Lyman Beecher, Charles Hammond, Elisha 
Whittlesey, Albert Pike, L. J. Cist, James H. Perkins, Harriet Beecher 
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Stowe, Eliza A. Dupuy, Amelia Welby, Sarah T. Bolton, and John B. 
Dillon.”—William T. Coggeshall (author of “Poets and Poetry of the 
West,” 1860), in an address on “The West and Its Literature,” delivered 
at Ohio University, June 22, 1858—Among the authors of a later period, 
whose distinguished achievement, especially in the domain of poetry, en- 
titles them to honored recognition, may be named: Alice Cary, Phoebe 
Cary, Thomas Buchanan Read, William H. Lytle, Coates Kinney, John 
James Piatt, and Sarah M. B. Piatt. 

25. ANp WHIRLING Marvel or PALissy’s WHEEL. Bernard Palissy 
the renowned potter and enameler, was born in 1510, and he died in the 
Bastille, Paris, in 1589. His name is here used, of course, as suggestive 
of the ceramic art which has given “Rookwood Pottery” celebrity iz 
every civilized country. 

26. PENcIL AND LIMNER, SCULPTOR’S CUNNING STEEL. Cincinnati has 
justly been called the “Cradle of American Art.” Among the names of 
painters and sculptors who have plied their vocation in the Queen City, 
the following may be mentioned: Hiram Powers, 1805-1873; Shobel Clev- 
inger, 1812-1843; James H. Beard, 1812-1893; W. T. Matthews, 1821- 
1905; T. B. Read; J. O. Eaton; W. H. Powell; Godfrey N. Frankenstein; 
John P. Frankenstein; Frank Dengler; W. H. Beard; C. T. Webber; 
Thomas Noble; Henry Mosler; C. H. Neihaus; Frank Duveneck; Henry 
F. Farny; Moses Ezekiel. 

XI. 


27. WitH Orisons AND DepicAtep TEARS. “They made fast their 
boat and clambered up the steep bank to a level spot in the midst 
of a clump of pawpaw-bushes. Here the women and children sat down, 
while the men cleared away the underbrush and placed sentinels near 
the thicket to watch out for prowling Indians. Before undertaking to 
pitch a tent or build a hut, the little congregation (twenty-six in all) 
sang a hymn of praise and then knelt on the ground while their pastor, 
Rev. Ezra Ferris, offered a prayer to Almighty God.” (See Tales from 
Ohio History, W. H. Venable.) Some poetic license has been taken in 
the poem, which places in December the religious ceremony which actually 
occurred November 6.—But the second colony, generally regarded as the 
first settlers of Cincinnati proper, came to “Losantiville’ December 27, 
and there can scarcely be a doubt that they also signalized their com- 
ing by some suitable observance, most of them being men of piety, like 
their leader, Robert Patterson, who, we are told, “was profoundly re- 
ligious.” 

28. Tuey PLepcep A Loc-HeEwn TEmpLe unto Gop. The first re- 
ligious society in the “Miami Country” was organized, by Dr. Stephen 
Gano, in 1790. The first house of worship was built in 1792. This, the 
Columbia Baptist Church, was torn down in 1835; and upon the site a 
pioneer monument was dedicated, July 4, 1889. 
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29. Srers,’ LEGISLATORS, POLITICIANS, THESE. What Rev. Henry M. 
Storrs uttered from a Marietta pulpit, April 8, 1888, may well apply to 
the ideals of the original settlers of Cincinnati: “Today our minds go 
back across the century to that band of patriotic pioneers who, for the 
sake of the nation as well as themselves, broke ground for civilization 
on this spot beside the ‘beautiful river.’ Of their heroic character and 
achievements you have already heard. They came’ from their Eastern 
homes with high resolve. Imperial States, one after another, should be 
dedicated to human freedom. Unfettered religion, pure morals, a broad 
and universal education, public and private security under protection of 
equal law, industry, thrift and plenty, should here be the inheritance of 
their children forever. They were planning great things. Prophetic hope 
lent them inspiring visions. They were ‘building better than they knew’.” 
Ohio Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 1, June, 1888. 
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Sciences in St. Petersburg, were secured. Dr. 





and thought to this intensely interesting question. 
(94) 
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THE ORIGINAL MAN FROM OHIO. 





Remarks recently made by the Editor of this Quarterly in introduc- 
ing a gentleman on the occasion of a lecture on Ohio Archaeology 
before the William Morris Society of Columbus, led to much comment 
both serious and humorous in the newspapers not only of this state 
but of papers in various parts of the country. The Editor in his 
remarks was simply “passing along” some well ventilated possible con- 
clusions resulting from the explorations and valuable researches of 
the Jessup expeditions. For the past ten or fifteen years Morris K. 
Jessup, the millionaire philanthopist and until recently president of the 
American Museum of Natural History, has been the main promoter of 
many expeditions and elaborate investigations in various parts of the 
world in search of possible or probable proof of the location of the cradle 
or birthplace of the human race. The results of these scientific, archae- 
ologic, ethnologic and anthropologic researches are being prepared for 
publication in many large volumes in Leyden, Holland. These reports, 
it is claimed, “will embody the first systematic and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the problem of how the red man got here (America) and where 
he probably came from.” A brief resumé of the conclusions, arrived at 
in these reports, appeared sometime since in the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine in an article by Daniel T. Pierce. The result is, says this writer, 
that the evidence demonstrates “that the first American was not an 
Asiatic emigrant.” The investigations in America were carried on by Doc- 
tor Franz Boas, Harland D. Smith, Livingston Ferrand, James Teit, George 
f{ynt, Roland B. Dixon, and others. For the work in Siberia Walde- 
mar Jochelson and Waldemar Begoras, of the Imperial Academy of 
Berthold Lanfer was 
placed in charge of the operations in southeastern Siberia. 
Pierce, “from the study of both ethnological and archaeological condi- 
tions in northwestern America and in northeastern Asia, it seems most 
probable that man did not come from Asia at all but crossed over into 
Asia by way of northwestern America.” We cannot follow the article 
of Mr. Pierce in detail. He gives a resumé of the facts and reasons put 
forth by the distinguished scholars who for years have given their time 
The conclusions are 
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a reversal of the theory so universally accepted that Asia was the birth- 
place of the race that later found its way, somehow and somewhere into 
the western continent. Granted that the original American was “native 
and to the manner born” and not an importation —the logic we may lay 
down is as follows: barring the ice man, who may have or may not have 
existed first, the Mound Builder was the first to put in an appearance, 
at least so far as any remaining evidences testify. It is generally con- 
ceded that the Mound Builder, whether the ancestor of the Indian or a 
distinct race, antedated the Indians so-called. In other words, whoever 
he was and whatever his descendants were, he, the Mound Builder, was 
the “oldest inhabitant,” and the one who may be called the original 
American. It is well conceded that the Mound Builders’ domain was 
chietty in the valleys of the Upper Mississippi and Lower Ohio. In the 
present bounds of the Buckeye State are found the most numerous and 
clearest evidences of his former habitation. In some twelve thousand 
locaticns has he left remains of his sojourn or activity in this state. It 
was his most populous region. May it not then have been his primitive 


_ birthplace? And as the Scioto Valley is richest in his fortifications, 


villages and burial sites, may it not have been the original center and 
starting point? Ergo may not the original Adam and Eve have found 
their Eden along the banks of the Scioto river rather than on the banks of 
the Euphrates. Why not? “Man is very old in America—perhaps he 
has been here fully a hundred thousand years, if not more,” says Mr. 
Pierce and Doctor Boas states, “that the American race has inhabited 
our continent for an inconceivable long time.” Vale, Asiatic antiquity 
of the race and hail to the Buckeye beginning of the human family. 
Ohio has ever been a wonderful state, prolific in all that is great and 
progressive. No other state can compete with her in offering proofs 
that here was not merely an aboriginal man but the original man. Upon 
these scientific (?) suggestions the newspapers have reveled in comments 
and criticisms. One very prominent daily went so far as to secure views 
of the plains and hills about Chillicothe and present them as Kodak 
pictures of the (New) original Garden of Eden. It only remains for 
some enterprising journalist to discover in the mounds of Ross county 
portraits of the primal pair before the serpent broke into the family 
circle. Plausibility is further added to the theories above by the fact 
that the serpent reclines on the hilltops overlooking Brush creek in 
Adams county. Thither he doubtlessly crawled and still remains, “grand, 
gloomy and peculiar,” a gigantic warning to all happy families. 
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A YOUTHFUL HISTORIAN. 


Sometime before the holidays (1907) The Daily News of Spring- 
field, Ohio, offered three prizes for the best three essays on some local 
historical subject; essays to be written by the pupils of the public schools 
and to be confined to one thousand words each. 
The judges selected as the awarding commit- 
tee were Prof. B. F. Prince, professor in his- 
tory in Wittenberg College, ex-President Clark 
County Historical Society and for many years 
Trustee of the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society; Prof. Allen M. Kline, head 
of the history department in the Springfield 
public schools and Mr. J. H. Rabbitts, Post- 
master of Springfield, attorney-at-law, an ex- 
journalist and an enthusiastic and accomplished 
student of history. The contest awakened a 
; great interest among the school pupils and 

DOUGLAS HYPES. scorces of competitors entered the field. The 

‘ essays were submitted to the awarding com- 
mittee in such manner that the decision of the judges would be without 
their knowing the names of the respective writers previous to the award. 
The successful winners and prizes were as follows: first prize, ($15 in 
gold) Douglas Hypes, aged 16, Wittenberg Academy; second prize ($10 
in gold) Paul F. Trout, aged 18, Springfield High School; third prize 
($5 in gold) Clotell Dalie, aged 15, Springfield High School. 

Master Douglas Hypes, the winner of the first prize is the son of 
the Hon. Oran F. Hypes, member of the Ohio Senate. The youthful 
writer adopted the methods of a real historian, for he went straight to 
the original sources, and obtained his material at first hand, as his addi- 
tional notes testify. This fact gives especial value and interest to the 
article and shows the young writer did his work with the true historic 
interest and painstaking labor. It is, moreover, admirably written, and 
is as follows: 





THE UNDERGROUND RAILROAD IN CLARK COUNTY. 
BY DOUGLAS HYPES. 


It was on a cold dreary night in the early “fifties.” A high gale was 
blowing, which seemed to drive everything before it with unabating fury. 
Soon after midnight, a wagon came noiselessly down old Mechanic street 
in Springfield, Ohio. The driver stopped the horses before a house, half 
way between Jefferson and Pleasant sireets, and, quickly alighting, made 
his way up the hill to the dwelling. In response to his low knock, the 
back door was opened. 

“T have come a night earlier than expected,” said the stranger, “for 
they were in pursuit.” 
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“All right,” was the reply. “Bring them in.” 

A black man and woman were now taken from the wagon to the 
house, and after receiving food, the secret panel from the cupboard was 
removed, and they entered the hidden closet. Leaving the house, quietly, 
the stranger drove away, while the whole scene remained enshrouded in 
mystery. This scene was often repeated in the dark days before the 
Civil War. 

Perhaps there is nothing in the history of Clark County about which 
so little is known, as her part in the “Underground Railway.” Long 
before the war, a Kentuckian, having followed his slave to Ripley, and 
there losing all trace of him remarked, “He seems to have disappeared 
on an underground road.” Although spoken in fun, this incident after- 
ward gave a name to those secret stations stretching from the Ohio river 
and elsewhere to Canada. 

The “Fugitive Slave Law,” of 1850 gave the slave holders the right 
to search for their slaves in other states, at the same time providing 
for the laying of a heavy fine on any one refusing to assist in the search. 
This law made even the enemies of slavery cautious, but they did not 
cease giving secret aid and shelter to fugitives. Thus the history of the 
Underground Railroad in Clark County was never written. Neither 
diaries.nor records can be found, and but few are living, who shared in 
the exciting events of those days. 

Most of the northern states east of the Mississippi, were crossed by 
the trails of fugitive slaves. But of all these, Ohio was the favorite. 
Slaves starting from the Ohio river, first reached the friendly Quaker 
settlements of Clinton County. From there they went to Wilberforce . 
either through Xenia or Jamestown. The route then led to Selma and 
South Charleston or Springfield. Another route entered from Dayton. 
On reaching Springfield the fugitives were taken either to Urbana or 
Mechanicsburg. 

It will never be known low many citizens aided in secreting slaves. 
In Springfield, John D. Nichols, whose residence in Mechanic street was 
the secret station, probably assisted more slaves than any other person. 
Others who gave support and money were: Geo. H. Frey, Christopher 
Thompson, John Baldwin, Mrs. Ann Warder, Sampson Mason, Daniel 
Morrow, Perry Stuart, Robt. Pyles and Chas. Stout. In the country were 
Joseph Dugdale, James Farr, D. Heiskell, E. G. Coffin, Samuel Howell, 
Jacob Jonathan and Wm. Pierce and others. 

One of the noted incidents of the underground days, was the arrest 
of five neighboring citizens and an attempt to, take them away for inter- 
fering with United States marshals, in capturing a slave. When the party 
reached South Charleston they were stopped by Sheriff Layton. While 
serving papers upon them, the ruffian marshals struck the sheriff to the 
ground, inflicting serious wounds. 

Constable Coffin now pursued the deputies to Green County, where he 
overtook them and released the captives, after arresting the marshals. 
Their arrest became a noted event, the New Ycrk Times referring to 
it as the “Rebellion in Ohio.” This act, however, aroused South Charles- 
ton to an anti-slavery feeling, and at a public meeting they passed this 
resolution : 

Resolved, That we will make our town too hot to hold any informer, 
resident or foreign, who may be found prowling in our midst, endeavor- 
ing to involve our citizens in legal difficulties. 

Within two blocks of the Nichols station of the Underground Rail- 
road, now lives Chas. A. Harris. As a boy he once helped three fugi- 
tives escape. One night in 1854, Dr. Joel Harris, who lived north of 
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Springfield, aroused his son Charles, then but thirteen, telling him to go 
to the barn and hitch up. The boy obeyed, but soon came back, fright- 
ened, informing his father that he boned some one in the haymow. ak- 
ing a lantern, the father went out with Charles, and called, “Who’s 
there?” 

“Ts that you, Dr. Harris?” called a negro voice. 

Soon three fugitive slaves appeared. They had been secreted by 
Peter Bird, having been brought from Springfield. 

“After giving them food,” said Mr. Harris, “my father ordered me 
to drive them to Pickrellton, nine miles away. Arriving, I called Mr. 
Pickrell, saying as my father had told me, “I have brought some people.” 
Mr. Pickrell then led the fugitives into an orchard. Removing brush 
from a hollow sycamore, the slaves crawled into a cave, dug out beneath, 
where they were provided with food and blankets. The brush was thrown 
aw over the entrance, and the slaves awaited the coming of another 
night. 

Among the colored freemen of that time, the most active for the 
siaves, was Robert Pyles. His son, James H. Pyles, recalls the arrival 
of seven fugitives one night. Secreting them at the Buckeye hotel barn, 
they were hurried northward without discovery. 

It is nearly fifty years since the time of the Underground Railway. 
“Those were strenuous days,” said men who are yet living to tell its 
secrets. “All the money offered us by Southern slave masters, could not 
silence abolition, for it was right.” During the period more than five 
thousand slaves escaped to the north, and not one was ever known to 
be captured in Clark County. With their faces toward freedom, one 
could hear the slave song: 


“Dark and thorny is de pathway 
Where de pilgrim makes his ways 
But beyond dis vale of sorrow 

Lies de fields ob endless days.” 


* * * * 


In conclusion with this paper, additional “notes” were submitted for 
publication whenever it should be printed. This was made necessary, Mr. 
Hypes explained, by the fact that he felt that the matter was important 
but that it could not be added to his paper without running over the 
1,000-word limit which was set by the rules of the contest. 

These notes were retained by the contest editor and. were not sub- 
mitted to the judges. They are however, given here. 


NOTES. 


The introduction of the account, is based upon an actua! event which 
took place on Mechanic street across from my home. The old slave 
station contained two secret closets. The part of the house which con- 
tained the original slave cupboard has been removed, but the part con- 
taining the other hiding place still stands, and is number 307 South 
Mechanic street, now Lowry avenue. Before the former part was re- 
moved, however, I frequently visited the cupboard, and have looked upon 
it with much curiosity. 

Entrance was gained to the latter by a trap door, which was cut 
through the floor in a closet. Two joists had been removed between 
the floor and lower ceiling, thus giving more space for the fugitives to 
move. The trap door was easily covered over znd would hardly have 
been recognized. 
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A daughter of Mr. Nichols, the anti-slayery man, is yet living, and 
gives in a letter to me interesting facts. She says: 

“My father and mother became earnest anti-slavery advocates in 
1841, and from that time until the war, the colored people knew my 
parents as friends, and our home was a refuge. When old enough, 
probably about the year “48 or ’49, I became greatly interested in the 
black people, who came quietly to our kitchen door after dark and left 
before daylight; often we children did not knuw who our callers were, 
but we soon understood ‘the back door knock,’ the look exchanged be- 
tween mother and father, and the anxious mysterious atmosphere that 
pervaded the home, until. father had word from the next ‘station.’ I 
remember one morning before light, hearing a noise down stairs. I 
crept to the kitchen to find a big black man and woman, for whom break- 
fast was being prepared. I was quickly taken back to bed. 

“I, one evening overheard father telling mother ‘iie had found a half 
killed darkey in the cornfield,’ who must get some supper and sleep, 
and he would see Mr. , and get him off before daylight. I did 
not see the man.” 

E. G. Coffin who aided in the arrest of the United States marshals 
for the assault on Sheriff Layton, was a nephew of Levi Coffin of Cin- 
cinnati. At the head of the underground, he aided hundreds of slaves 
on their way north. He was a Quaker. E. G. Coffin often drove the 
underground ‘express,’ from South Charleston to Mechanicsburg, and had 
secretly taken the slave Addison White there in 1855. For this and other 
service he now states: 

“The outbreak of the war itself, was all that saved me from a term 
in the state penitentiary, over which I afterward presided as warden.” 





AUTHORITIES. 


Geo. H. Frey, Sr., E. G. Coffin, James H. Pyles, Chas. H. Pierce, 
Walter Pierce, Mrs. D. A. Johnson, Mrs. Belle Nichols Rebuck, Ver- 
sailles, Indiana. As to arrests, The Springfield Nonpareil, issue 1857. 


THE CENTRAL OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL CONFERENCE. 


During the Summer and early Fall of the past year (1907) a-number 
of Cincinnati gentlemen interested directly or indirectly in history in 
general and Ohio Valley history in particular formulated a plan for hold- 
ing what was designated as the Central Ohio Valley Historical Confer- 
ence. The purpose of this plan was to bring together for the opportunity 
of discussion and mutual acquaintance and co-operation all writers, schol- 
ars, teachers and others engaged in the field of history and all societies, 
whose object might be, in whole or part, the promotion of history, gath- 
ering of material, presentation and dissemination of the same. Patriotic 
societies were included in the scope of the project. The chief, if not 
original, protagonist of this idea was Professor Isaac J. Cox, of the de- 
partment of history of the University of Cincinnati. Professor Cox sub- 
mitted the plan to the Executive Committee of the Cincinnati Historical 
Teachers’ Association, which organization gave the idea enthusiastic sup- 
port. General and special committees were appointed and many patriotic 
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and historical societies lent their aid to the cause. The main and execu- 
tive committee consisted of Mr. Charles Theodore Greve, author ot “The 
History of Cincinnati,” the “Bench and Bar of Ohio,” and professor of 
law in the Cincinnati Law School; Professor Isaac Joslin Cox, mentioned 
above, and Mr. Frank Parker Goodwin, professor of history in the Wood- 
wara (Cincinnati) High School. Great praise is due this committee for 
the energy and tact displayed in their work and for the more than success- 
ful conclusion of their efforts, culminating in the series of important and 
interesting meetings held Friday and Saturday, November 29th and 30th, 
1907. 

The first session of the conference was held in the afternoon of 
Friday in McMicken Hall, University of Cincinnati. Mr. Charles T. 
Greve presided and Mayor E. J. Dempsey of Cincinnati and President 
Charles W. Dabney, of University of Cincint.ati, welcomed the delegates 
to the conference in short addresses, in which they expressed their appre- 
ciation of the work being done by the historical and archaeological and 
patriotic societies in Ohio,’ Kentucky, Indiana and West Virginia. The 
main speaker of the occasion was Reuben Gold Thwaites, L.L. D., Sec- 
retary of the Wisconsin Historical Society and well known author of 
many works on western history. His theme was “The Mission of Local 
History.” It was a strong plea for the search for and preservation of 
historical data hitherto neglected. Mr. E. O. Randall briefly presented 
the history of the “Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society,” 
its purposes, lines of work, relation to the state and local societies. Mr. 
Virgil A. Lewis, Director State Department of Archives and History, 
Charleston, W. Va., spoke of the work of his state and the great oppor- 
tunity yet unimproved of gathering historical matter pertinent to the Ohio 
river; his subject was “State Aid in Local History.” Mr. Charles B. 
Galbreath, Ohio State Librarian, outlined the work of Ohio Library in 
historical departments. “Local History Work in the Counties of Ken- 
tucky,” was interestingly and wittily put forth by W. W. Longmoor, 
Curator Kentucky State Historical Society, Frankfort, Ky. The’ topic 
“Recent Work in Prehistoric Fields,” by Mr. Frederick W. Hinkle, Cin- 
cinnati Branch, Archaeological Institute of America, afforded the speaker 
an opportunity to present to the public for the first time an account of 
the recent explorations in the famous Madisonville Prehistoric Cemetery. 
The investigations were conducted in the summer of 1907, by the archaeo- 
logical department of Peabody Museum, under the direction of Professor 
F. W. Putnam. Mr. Hinkle personally participated in the explorations 
which proved to be rich in discoveries quite new to Ohio archaeology. 

In the evening the delegates repaired to the Queen City Club, where 
at the banquet table they met a number of noted Cincinnatians. Charles 
T. Greve acted as toastmaster. He introduced as the chief speaker of the 
evening, William Dudley Foulke, of Richmond, Ind., a member of the 
United State Civil Service Commission. His subject was “The Autocrat 
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of Indiana.” The curiosity of the delegates had been aroused regarding 
the identity of this personage, but it was soon allayed, as the speaker in 
his introductory remarks mentioned the name of Oliver P. Morton in 
such eulogistic terms as to leave no doubt that the famous War Gov- 
ernor of Indiana was the “autocrat.” The speaker told the story of Mor- 
ton’s life in such a manner as to keep the attention of his audience alert 
till the last word was spoken. A chapter from the most exciting fiction 
could not have been more interesting. 

Prof. William H. Venable, who was expected to read an original 
poem entitled, “The Founders,” was unable to be present. His son, Prof. 
Emerson Venable, recited the poem. This production is published else- 
where in this Quarterly under the title, “Cincinnati.” Short speeches were 
then made by Prof. Merrick Whitcomb, R. G. Thwaites, Archer B. Hul- 
bert, W. W. Longmoor, F. P. Goodwin, Virgil A. Lewis, James Alton 
James and E. O. Randall. 

The guests were Isaac J. Cox, R. G. Thwaites, J. A. James, C. 
L. Martzolff, F. P. Goodwin, E. Venable, V. A. Lewis, S. B. 
Harding, M. E. Marsh, Frank T. Cole, E. F. McIntyre, John Uri Lloyd, 
C. M. Thompson, Albert S. Hill, Thomas C. Miller, Thornton M. Hinkle, 
Harlow Lindley, Herbert Jenney, Charles L. Burgoyne, S. K. Bartholo- 
mew, A. A. Weerland, M. Whitcomb, C. T. Greve, A. B. Hulbert, Alex- 
ander Hill, E. R. Blaine, G. S. Sykes, E. W. Coy, D. L. James, C. J. 
Livingood, John H. Miller, F. L. Steele, W. H. Mackoy, F. W. Hinkle, 
C. L. Metz, John W. Harper, Ferd Jelke, Jr., F. R. Dyer, Demarchus C. 
Brown, Harry B. Mackoy, John E. Blaine, P. S. Conner, Alston Ellis, 
W. W. Longmoor, W. H. Siebert, W. D. Foulke, E. O. Randall and J. 
A. James. 

Saturday morning at McMicken Hall, was given to the teachers of 
history. Mr. Wilbur H. Siebert, Professor of European History, O: S. 
U., Columbus, Ohio, presided and rendered an appropriate address on the 
general subject of history teaching. Welcome remarks were made by 
Professor F. B. Dyer, Superintendent Cincinnati Public Schools, and 
Professor Merrick Whitcomb, University of Cincinnati. A most scholarly 
address was made by Mr. James Alton James, Professor of American 
History, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, on “The Teacher of 
Social Sciences.” This was followed by a discussion of the features of 
the address by Professor Samuel Bannister Hardin, University of Indiana, 
Bloomington, Ind.; Clement. L. Martzolff, Professor of History, Ohio 
University, Athens, Ohio; and Bertram L. Jones, Instructor in the Manual 
Training High School, Louisville, Ky.; Archer Butler Hulbert, Professor 
of American History, Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, and author of 
many works on American history, spoke on “The Use of Local Records 
in History Teaching,” explaining his method of directing his pupils in 
conducting original work among material accessible to their use. 

At the close of the Saturday morning session the attendants upon 
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the conference were tendered a luncheon, served in one of the halls of 
the University of Cincinnati. In the afternoon a reception was held by 
the Hereditary Patriotic Societies, in the quarters of the Patriotic Soci- 
eties, Mercantile Library Building. The social features of the reception 
were preceded by an exceedingly entertaining program of addresses by 
representatives of the Patriotic Societies. General Benjamin R. Cowen 
presided and an introductory address was made by Mr. Henry B. Mackoy, 
Covington, Ky., Sons of the Revolution and Chairman Reception Com- 
mittee. Succeeding speeches were delivered by: Mrs. Herman Groesbeck, 
Society of Colonial Dames; Rev. Henry M. Curtis, D. D., Society of 
Colonial Wars; Mrs. John A. Murphy, ex-State Regent Daughters of the 
American Revolution; Mr. John A. Blaine, Sons of the Revolution and 
Mrs. Joseph C. Hosea, Daughters of the Confederacy. It was a brilliant 
and fitting close to the two days of historical revelry and feasting. The 
papers read and addresses made throughout the conference were of a 
high order of merit and intérest. The audiences were large and enthfsi- 
astic. Nothing could have exceeded the perfect arrangements of the 
various committees in charge or the courtesy and hospitality of the 
authorities of the University of Cincinnati and the people of the city. 
The purpose of the conference to concentrate, direct and awaken new in- 
terest in Ohio Valley History was more than accomplished. In connec- 
tion with the meeting there was an exhibit of maps, manuscripts, and rare 
volumes, in the library rooms of the Historical and Philosophical Society 
of Ohio, in the Van Wormer Library Building. This exhibit was under 
the direction of Miss L. Belle Hamlin, Librarian of the Society. A 
special exhibit of books and maps, applicable to the nature of the con- 
ference, was also made by Mr. N. D. C. Hodges, Librarian, in the rooms 
of the Cincinnati Public Library. 

At the Friday afternoon meeting a provisional committee of fifteen 
on permanent organization was selected. This committee met after the 
evening banquet and again on Saturday morning before the Teachers’ 
Session. At the close of the latter the committee of fifteen submitted 
the report which follows and which was unanimously adopted by the con- 
ference. 

The Committee to whom was referred the task of drafting resolu- 
tions on the subject of a permanent co-operation of the history workers 
of the Ohio Valley beg leave to submit the following resolutions: 

Ist. Resolved, That there be formed an organization to be called the 
Ohio Valley History Conterence. 

2d. Resolved, That membership in this organization be composed of 
the following classes: 

(a) Individual members. 

(b} Organizations whose object it is to cherish all forms of patriotic 
work, to stimulate a greater interest in history teaching in general and in 
the subject of the local history of the Ohio Valley in particular, and to 
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aid in the collection, preservation, and publication of its records and of 
original work based thereon. 

(c) Persons not residing in the Ohio Valley but whose published 
work or regular occupation naturally identifies them with our purpose. 

3d. Resolved, That a second meeting of this conference be held one 
year from date, at some place to be determined upon later, and that a 
committee consisting of nine persons be empowered to prepare a program 
and make other necessary preparations for this meeting; and in addition 
to draft a permanent constitution to be acted upon at that meeting. 

4th. Resolved, That the membership of this committee consist of the 
following persons: 

Isaac Joslin Cox, University of Cincinnati; Samuel Bannister Hard- 
ing, University of Indiana; E. O. Randall, Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society; Virgil A. Lewis, State Department of Archives and 
History, West Virginia; W. W. Longmoor, Kentucky State Historical 
Society; Harry B. Mackoy, Filson Club and hereditary patriotic societies ; 
Frank Parker Goodwin, Cincinnati History Teachers’ Association; Archer 
B. Hulbert, Marietta College and Ohio Valley Historical Society, and 
Clement L. Martzolff, Secretary, Ohio University, Athens. 

The Committee of nine thus chosen decided to meet in Cincinnati on 
January 17 and 18, 1908, at which time it will formulate definite plans 
for the future scope and work of the conference. 


KERR’S LIFE OF JOHN SHERMAN. 


John Sherman in his will provided for the writing of an impartial 
biography and in connection therewith his will says: “This provision 
is not made to secure a eulogy, for I am conscious of many faults, but 
I claim that in my duty to the public, I have been honest, faithful and 
true.” His biographer as well as his executor is Hon. W. S. Kerr, of 
Mansfield, Ohio, in his duty enjoined upon him by Mr. Sherman in his 
lifetime Mr. Kerr has written “John Sherman; His Life and Public 
Services,” in two handsome volumes making together nearly nine hundred 
pages. Although Mr. Kerr approached his labor without literary train- 
ing or experience, it can be truthfully stated no better written political 
biography can be found in American bibliography. It is not only John 
Sherman’s life but it is an admirable contemporary history of events 
surrounding the great Senator’s career. It is not our purpose to dwell 
upon the details of the work. It is sufficient to note that the work before 
us is in complete harmony with the dignified character which is its sub- 
ject. From Mr. Sherman’s entrance into the House of Representatives 
in 1855, to the day he laid down the port folio of Secretary of State in 
President McKinley’s Cabinet, it is a complete mirror of his public life 
and a splendid review of all contemporary legislative politics in which he 
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was a commanding figure. As congressman, senator and cabinet officer 
John Sherman reflected great honor on himself and his state. As secre- 
tary of treasury he is one of the great triumverate that history has selected 
from that office to live during our national life. There have been many 
great men who have been finance ministers of our country, but the his- 
torians have placed but three in the Hall of Fame— Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Salmon P. Chase and John Sherman. 

We congratulate Mr. Kerr and his readers on having produced one 
of the best biographies in many a year, and he who will study it will not 
only gain full knowledge of a great life, but will acquire full information 


concerning a momentous period of American history from 1855 to 1900. 
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